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‘How  is  the  Army?  What’s  it  like?’ 


So  you  ask,  “How  is  the  Army? 
What’s  it  like?  Is  it  good,  bad  or  in- 
different.” Well,  I don’t  know  what 
you’ve  heard,  but  I can  tell  you  what 
the  Army  means  to  one  PFC  who 
was  in  your  position  a while  ago. 

First.  I’d  advise  you  to  get  the 
job  you  want.  If  you’re  interested  in 
adventure,  challenge  or  money,  take 
a Combat  Arms  job.  Or  if  there’s  a 
job  you  think  you  might  like  in  the 
civilian  world,  you’ll  get  a chance  to 
try  it,  in  the  Army.  If  you  don’t  like 
it,  it  hasn’t  cost  you  anything  but 
time.  And  it’s  really  not  a waste  of 
time  because  you've  learned  some- 
thing. 

A lot  of  jobs  in  tbe  Army  are 
just  like  civilian  jobs:  you  go  to  work 
about  7:30,  take  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  for  lunch,  and  then  get  off 
around  4 or  4:30.  After  that,  you’re 
usually  off  for  the  day. 

Oh,  once  in  a while  you’ll  have 
to  cut  grass  or  shovel  snow  or  pull 
charge  of  quarters  (CQ)  duty. 

You’ll  get  a fair  wage,  and  you’ll 
be  able  to  shop  in  the  Post  Exchange 
facilities  where  prices  are  usually 
lower  than  outside  the  gate.  The 
profits  made  by  the  PX  go  to  support 
recreation  facilities  such  as  crafts 
shops,  athletic  centers  and  recrea- 
tional services. 

'rhe  commissary  is  still  a good 
deal,  particularly  for  people  with 
families.  If  you  get  separate  rations 
(money  in  place  of  eating  in  the 


mess  hall)  the  commissary  can  be  a 
real  help  to  a single  man. 

There  are  some  other  things  you 
need  to  know  about  the  Army.  If  you 
like  sports,  there  is  always  a gym  on 
post.  Recreational  Services  usually 
has  a music  center  where  you  can 
check  out  good  instruments  and 
play.  They  also  provide  free  dances, 
free  pool,  free  air  hockey  and  evcm 
TV  rooms.  Some  posts  offer  roller 
rinks  and  ice  skating  rinks.  Boating 
equipment,  camping  equipment  and 
other  r(H:reational  items  are  provid- 
ed for  your  off  duty  time,  either  free 
or  at  a low  cost.  Bowling  alleys  and 
swimming  pools  are  available.  You 
c:an  usually  g(4  tick(;t  discounts  for 
everything  from  concerts  to  plane; 
lick(;ts. 

A lot  of  what  happens  to  you  in 
the  Army  is  totally  up  to  you.  If 
you're  a good  worker  you  can  ge;t 
promoted  fast.  All  you  basically 
have  to  do  is  stay  ch;an.  do  your  job 
and  avoid  trouble,  and  you  come;  out 
of  the  Army  ahead  — a lith;  oldc;r,  a 
little;  wise;r,  ;mel  re;ady  tee  finish 
sche)e)l  if  that's  what  ye)u  want.  A 
fair  numbe;r  e>f  pe;e)ple;  che)e)se;  tee  st;iy 
in. 

Education  opportunities  are 
very  good  in  the  Army.  They  have 
Project  AHEAD  and  tuition  assis- 
tance programs  to  help  you  finish 
your  education.  There  are  military 
courses  to  assist  you  in  your  job: 
many  will  turn  into  college  credits 


when  you  get  out  of  the  Army. 

The  Army’s  haircut  policies  are 
not  as  liberal  as  you’d  find  at  Gen- 
eral Motors.  You  will  probably  have 
your  hair  cut  shorter  than  you’d  like 
it.  But  don’t  be  self-conscious  about 
it  and  tbe  chances  are  that  not  too 
many  people  will  notice. 

The  food  in  the  Army  is  a lot 
like  the  food  in  any  cafeteria;  some- 
times it’s  real  good  and  other  times 
it’s  only  passable,  but  you’ll  always 
get  more  than  enough. 

If  you’re  like  everyone  else,  you 
have  some  questions  about  basic 
training.  I’ll  tell  you  what  it’s  like. 
Everybody  pays  for  one  person’s 
mistake.  But  once  you  get  used  to  it, 
it  isn’t  that  bad.  You’ll  take  a lot  of 
harrassment  from  drill  sergeants. 
Just  do  what  th(;y  say.  stay  to  th<; 
-middle  of  the  group  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  listen  to  any  advice  they 
might  give  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
slic:k  it  out.  After  you  finish  basic 
and  AIT.  it  is  a whole  lot  (;asi(;r. 
Don’t  go  AWOL.  That’s  the  last  thing 
you  want  to  do. 

Once  you  become  permanent 
party,  it’s  a completely  different 
Army.  It  then  becomes  just  like  a 
regular  job. 

All  in  all.  I’d  say  the  Army  is  a 
good  life.  If  you'd  ask  me,  “Would 
you  do  it  again?”  I’d  have  to  answer, 
"yes.”  ^ 
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Views  and  Reviews 


Sergeant  Joseph  Henry  welcomes  MG  Eu- 
gene P.  Forrester  to  the  Kings  Plaza  Recruiting 
Station,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


On  a regular  basis  we  get  feedback  from  DA,  from  our  adver- 
tising agency,  and  from  our  Market  Studies  and  Analysis  director- 
ate on  the  recruiting  climate.  They  tell  us  what  young  people  of  en- 
listment age  think  about  the  Army  — what  the  new  enlistee  thinks 
of  the  Army  — about  whether  or  not  his  recruiter  gave  him  the 
whole  story.  These  surveys  are  a little  like  testing  the  water  tem- 
perature before  a plunge. 

A couple  of  years  ago  the  water  was  pretty  cold.  Political  and 
social  unrest  resulted  in  outright  hostility  toward  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions — the  military  included.  Needless  to  say,  some  recruiters 
nearly  froze  to  death  swimming  in  such  a chilly  sea. 

But  now  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  ice  is  pretty  well 
thawed  and  the  water’s  grown  more  tepid.  Our  somewhat  formal 
and  technical  research  indicates  that.  And  my  own  thermometer  in 
the  form  of  letters  from  our  customers  points  to  a positive  trend. 
Here  are  some  examples.  A young  private  cited  the  excellent  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  SFC  Mike  Nemerson  of  New  York  City. 
He  wrote  “Everything  was  as  he  said  it  would  be;  there  were  no 
surprises.  . . “I  fired  question  after  question  at  him  and  if  he 
didn’t  know  the  answer  he  either  looked  it  up  in  his  book  or  called 
the  right  person.  He  didn’t  stop  until  I was  thoroughly  satisfied  and 
there  were  no  doubts  in  my  mind.’’ 

Shortly  after  I had  received  this  letter,  I received  another  one, 
this  time  from  a mother  of  five  sons,  four  of  whom  have  served  in 
the  Army.  She  explained  to  me  the  details  of  their  time  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  fact  that  they  were  all  satisfied  with  the  Army  and  had  no 
regrets.  She  talked  about  the  Bicentennial  and  patriotism,  a sub- 
ject just  now  coming  back  into  vogue.  And  she  concluded  by  say- 
ing she  fully  expects  her  fifth  son  to  enlist. 

Letters  like  these  persuade  me  that  our  relationship  with  the 
public  is  improving.  Also  they  tell  me  something  else.  They  tell  me 
that  most  recruiters  do  their  job  in  a highly  professional  manner; 
recruiters  are  turning  out  satisfied  customers!  I believe  you  will 
agree  this  combination  is  the  best  advertising  program  going  for 
us.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Good  recruiting! 


OCTOBKK  1976 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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This  issue  on  Army  life  continues  the  “Handy- 
Dandy  Guide  to  the  United  States  Army.’’  The 
front  cover,  the  back  cover  and  the  separate 
pages  inside  marked  with  the  three  black  dots 
in  the  margins  can  be  removed  and  placed  in  a 
three-ring  binder  for  use  as  a book  to  show 
prospects. 
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Army  life  suits  one  married  couple 


By  JOHN  FLYNN 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  Staff  Writer 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  Ky.  — The 
Army  has  been  good  to  Glendora  and 
Calvin  Stevens,  who'll  be  leaving  it  in 
October  after  three  years  of  voluntary 
service. 

They  came  in  as  teen-agers,  straight 
out  of  high  school.  But  they'll  be  depart- 
ing with  a baby  daughter  and,  both 
agree,  a much  more  mature  view  of  the 
outside  world. 

Calvin  Stevens  says  he's  leaving  to 
go  to  college  with  money  provided  for 
veterans.  Some  day  he  hopes  to  run  a 
company,  "and  when  I do,"  he  said,  'Til 
always  look  on  the  Army  as  my  first  | 
step  up  the  ladder." 

Leaning  back  in  his  couch  and 
watching  a Cincinnati  Reds'  game  on  his 
color  television,  Stevens  was  asked  if 
he'd  enlist  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again. 

He  didn't  hesitate.  Td  do  the  same 
thing  again  even  if  they  took  away  all 
these  things  (TV.  stereo,  etc.)  and  the 
money  I've  been  able  to  save,"  he  said. 
"The  Army  has  helped  make  a man  out 
of  me." 

Glendora  Stevens,  who  sat  next  to 
her  sleeping  daughter,  nodded  in  agree- 
mcmt . 

The  Stevenses  met  and  married  at 
Ft,  Knox  where  they're  currently  sta- 
tioned, although  they  live  off  post  in  a 
small  apartment  on  31W. 

Spec.  5 Glendora  Stevens,  who  can 
pull  rank  on  her  Spec,  4 husband,  is  on 
maternity  leave  until  the  middle  of  July. 

It's  giving  her  time  to  take  care  of  two- 
week-old  Tracy  and  prepare  for  the  fam- 
ily's return  to  civilian  life. 

Meanwhile,  Calvin  Stevens,  a 
thoughtful  and  articulate  native  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va..  has  had  almost  three  years 
to  reflect  on  the  volunteer  Army.  He, 
like  Glendora,  has  t;oncluded  that  it's 
more  gcjod  than  bad. 

If  Stevens  could  change  one  aspect 
of  lh<;  modern  Army,  he  would  provide 
much  bcdler  (xninseling  when  members 
are  being  r(;cruiled. 

"They  don't  really  let  you  know 
what  it's  going  to  bt;  lik(!  when  you're 
r(!cruited,"  ht;  said,  "I'd  like  to  see  them 
l(dl  r(!cruils  Iht;  truth,  both  the  good  and 
bad.  including  the  spit  and  polish,  and 
I'll  bet  that  75  per  cent  of  the  prospects 
would  still  join,  " 

On  th(;  plus  side;,  howev(!r,  Stevens 


has  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
amnesty  program  and  currently  is  doing 
reporting  work  on  Army  personnel 
faced  with  expulsion  for  various  of- 
fenses. 

"Many  of  the  young  guys  have  fi- 
nancial problems."  said  Stevens.  "The 
Army  frowns  on  having  bill  collectors 
around,  although  many  of  these  kids 
come  in  with  no  experience  in  how  to 
handle  money.  That's  another  thing  the 
Army  has  taught  mt?  how  to  do  — take 
care  of  my  money,  " 

The  Stevenses  bring  home  about 
$1,150  a month  between  them,  a good 
living,  both  admit,  but  not  enough  for  a 
man  who  hopes  to  own  a company  some 
day. 

"If  I had  agretul  to  slay  in  tht; 
Army."  said  Calvin  Stevens,  " I would 
have  (diminated  most  of  my  horizons. 
There's  a big,  wide  world  out  there  and 
I want  to  see  what  I can  do  in  it.  The 
Army's  fine  for  pcioph;  contcml  with  a 
small  world,  but  I want  more," 

Glendora  Sicwens,  who  usually  lislems 
while  her  husband  talks.  lik(!wise  giv(!s 
the  volunl(!er  Army  passing  grades  afl(!i' 
almost  lhi'(u;  yemrs  in  its  S(!rvic(!. 

She  cam(!  out  of  high  school  in  Ft. 
Lauderdali!,  Fla.  Like;  h(;r  husbanti.  she 
wanted  to  go  to  coll(!g(!.  but  didn't  have; 
lh(!  m(!ans.  So  sht;  chose  the  Army  and 
also  ran  into  cullurc!  shock  in  basic 
training. 

"I'll  newer  forge;!  whe;n  1 she)we;el  up 
at  Ft.  Me:Cle;ll;in  ;inel  siiw  lh;d  big  eeld 
re)e)m  with  iibeeul  35  le)  40  be;ds  spre;ad 
areeunel  it.  " she;  seiiel.  "Me)sl  e>f  the;  weem- 


en,  ineduding  me;,  e:rie;d  eve;ry  night  fejr  a 
while,  but  it  e)nly  lasted  a ce)uple  e)f 
me)nlhs.  Sine:e  then  I've  had  a geiejel  ex- 
pe;rie;nce,  maybe  better  than  Calvin  be- 
e:ause  we>men  in  the  Army  seerni  le)  get 
iih)ng  be;tler  with  each  ejiher  than  the 
me;n," 

Mrs.  Sl(we;ns,  wheese  duty  is  in  the 
public  infe)rmal ie>n  e)ffie;e;  at  Ft.  Kne)x, 
whe;re:  she  puls  in  a 7:45  a.m.  le)  4:30  p.m. 
eliiy  like;  he;r  husbiinel.  siiys  she'  ll  re'me'en- 
be'r  the;  ge>e)el  e'xpe;rie'iie:e’s  meere'  Ihiin  the' 
beiel . 

She  gre;w  up  in  ;i  black  ne;ighbe)r- 
he)e)d  in  Fleeriela,  but  in  the;  Army  she;  has 
me;t  and  weerked  with  pee)ple;  fre)m 
;ire)und  the  weerld. 

"That's  what  I'll  re;me;mbe;r  me)sl.  all 
Ihe;  pee)ple;  I've;  ge)lle;n  le)  kne)w,"  she; 
said.  "Me)st  e)f  them  are;  ge)e)el  pe;e)ple;  and 
Ihe'v  have;  teuight  me;  a le)l,  " she;  ;idele;ei. 

He;r  e;hie;f  inle;re;sl  is  fashion  de;sign. 
She;  de;signs  ;ind  make;s  memy  e)f  he;r  hus- 
biinei's  edvilian  e:le)lhe;s  ;md  he)pe;s  se)me; 
elay  te)  be;e:e)me;  a feishieen  designe;r  iifle;r 
he;r  husband  has  finishe;d  e:e)lle;ge;. 

The;  Sle;ve;nse;s  agre;e;  that  r;ie;e;  re;la- 
lie)ns  in  Ihe;  ve)lunle;e;r  Army  are;  ae:e:e;[)l- 
able. 

"I've;  se;e;n  a few  things  Ihiit  meike’ 
me;  we)nele;r.  but  lhe;y  happe;ne'el  le)  e)lhe;r 
pe;e)ple;."  seiiel  Calvin  Sle;ve;ns.  "Bui  ne) 
e:e)mmaneling  e)ffie:e;r  in  this  Army  is  ge>- 
ing  le)  le)le;r;ile;  ri)e;e  pre)ble‘ms.  As  se)e>n  iis 
lhe;y  pe)p  up.  lhe;y  ge;l  sliimpe;el  e)iil  e)ne; 
Wily  nr  Ihe;  e)lhe;r." 

®1976,  The  (Louisville,  Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Education  in  the  Army 

Something  for  everybody 


By  MIKE  LOGAN 

Seattle  DRC 

The  words  “school”  and 
"education''  conjure  up  different  vis- 
ions to  different  people: 

• One  person  rememhers  the 
days  as  a senior  in  high  school: 

• Another  person  recalls  the 
hectic  undergraduate  days  at  a col- 
lege or  university: 

Old  Reliable  University 
Participating  Colleges 
and  Universities 

Green  River  Community  College, 
Auhurn,  Wash. 

Saint  Martin's  College,  Olympia. 
Wash. 

L.  H.  Bates  Vocational-Technical 
Institute,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Tacoma  Community  College,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Pacific  Lutheran  University.  Ta- 
coma. Wash. 

University  of  Puget  Sound,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Chapman  College,  Orange,  Calif. 
Fort  Steilacoom  Communitv  Col- 
lege. 'Lacoma,  Wash. 

Central  Washington  Slate  College, 
Ellenshurg,  Wash. 

SouthcM'n  Illinois  University,  Car- 
htmclale.  111. 

University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

United  States  International  Uni- 
versity. San  Diego,  Calif. 


• Yet  another  person  remem- 
bers receiving  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  a state  university: 

• And  still  other  people  can  re- 
call easily  how  it  felt  to  have  that 
brand  new  master’s  degree; 

• And,  of  course,  there  are 
those  with  doctoral  degrees. 

All  of  these  moments  can  be 
lived,  or  re-lived,  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  through  an  aggregation  of 
colleges,  universities  and  trade 
schools  called  Old  Reliable  Univer- 
sity. 

Education  and  school  are  not 
new  concepts  in  the  Army,  but  Eort 
Lewis,  home  of  the  9th  "Old  Relia- 
ble" Division,  is  typical  of  the  stress 
being  placed  on  these  concepts.  A 
dozen  schools  from  three  states  call 
sprawling  Eort  Lewis  part  of  their 
campuses  because  they  are  also  con- 
ducting their  classes  at  the  post 
education  center. 

In  the  four  years  that  Old  Relia- 
ble University  has  been  operating, 
there  have  been  1391  high  school  di- 
plomas awarded.  321  associate  de- 
grees presented,  94  bachelor's  de- 
grees awarded,  and  210  master's 
degrees  presented.  During  an  aver- 
age quarter,  3500  students  will  at- 
tend classes  in  subjects  ranging  from 
accounting  to  wildlife  management. 

Course  offerings  include  high 
school  completion  and  college  pre- 
paratory courses,  vocational/techni- 
cal courses  in  various  disciplines,  11 
associate  degree  programs,  nine 
bachelor's  degree  programs,  seven 
master's  degree  programs,  and  one 
doctorate  program. 

The  accreditation  of  Old  Relia- 
ble University  is  that  of  its  partici- 


pating institutions.  Each  participat- 
ing school  has  regional  accreditation 
for  the  programs  offered,  and  sever- 
al have  national  accreditation.  De- 
grees. diplomas  and  certificates  are 
granted  by  the  participating  institu- 
tions. 

The  academic  curriculum  at 
ORU  is  designed  around  the  training 
and  job  commitments  of  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division.  Many  courses  are 
offered  for  five  or  six  week  periods 
which  fit  within  the  "3-M”  training 
cycles  of  the  division.  The  cycles 
are:  Ma  intenance  support  cycle 

when  day  and  night  class  attendance 
is  permitted  and  encouraged:  Mis- 
sion preparation  cycle  when  atten- 
dance is  permitted  when  consistent 
with  mission  requirements:  and 

M ax-pace  cycle,  when  attendance  at 
class  is  not  permitted  because  of  in- 
tensive unit  training.  In  all  cases,  the 
individual's  unit  commander  must 
approve  attendance  as  part  of  the 
registration  process. 

Once  the  prospective  student 
has  registered  for  classes,  atten- 
dance is  mandatory  unless  preclud- 
ed by  illness  or  an  emergency  veri- 
fied by  the  unit  commarKler. 

Class  attendance  during  on-duty 
hours  is  considered  a military  duty. 
The  purpose  of  any  educational  pro- 
gram — individual  and  professional 
growth  — is  defeated  by  absentee- 
ism. Additionally,  the  programs  of- 
fered by  public  institutions  are  only 
partly  funded  by  tuition;  these 
schools  art?  subsidized  by  state 
funds,  with  tmiounis  based  on  actual 
school  attendance.  A student  wht) 
fails  to  complete  a course  tlue  to  ab- 
senteeism over  which  he  had  control 
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is  required  to  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment for  any  tuition  assistance  paid 
by  the  Army  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Tuition  assistance  for  Army 
personnel  can  amount  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  tuition  costs,  or  fees  in  lieu 
of  tuition  costs,  for  people  attending 
courses  conducted  by  accredited  ci- 
vilian institutions. 

A second  means  of  financial  as- 
sistance is  through  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration benefits,  commonly 
known  as  the  Gl  Bill.  Under  public 
law.  people  who  have  completed  180 
days  of  active  service  are  eligible  to 
receive  educational  entitlements, 
which  to  a person  on  active  duty 
means  money  in  addition  to  normal 
pay  and  allowances.  The  VA  will 
also  absorb  all  tuition  and  book 
costs  in  ORU  high  school  and  col- 
lege prep  courses. 

Particular  emphasis  at  ORU  is 
placed  on  high  school  completion, 
now  a prerequisite  for  reenlistment. 
A high  school  diploma  or  General 
Education  Development  Gertificate 
of  High  School  Completion,  can  be 
earned  through  ORU. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  high  school 
completion  program,  ORU  also  pro- 
vides the  College  Discovery  Program 
designed  to  provide  additional  edu- 
cation prior  to  college  or  technical 
studies. 

Those  who  prefer  to  pursing  a 
vocational/technical  skill  will  find 
ample  opportunity  at  Fort  Lewis.  A 
certificate  which  is  recognized  by 
both  labor  and  industry  is  issmul  for 
specific  numbers  of  hours  com- 
pleted in  ce^rtain  training  programs. 
Much  of  thee  we>rk  in  these  areeas  is 


Wayne  Brehm,  left,  of  the  Bates  Vo/Tech  Institute,  supervises  two  soldiers  grinding 
the  valves  of  a small  engine. 


applicable  toward  the  Associate  De- 
gree programs  offered  by  the  partici- 
pating community  colleges.  Instruc- 
tieen  in  such  areas  as  accounting, 
automotive  mechanics,  carpentry, 
electricity,  small  engine  repair, 
welding,  and  radio-TV  repair  is  of- 
fered at  ORU. 

Each  college  and  university  par- 
ticipating at  Fort  Lewis,  or  at  nearby 
McChoril  Air  Force  Base,  accepts 
the  results  of  the  Gollege  Level 
Examination  Program  (GLEP)  bat- 
tery for  credit.  GLEP  is  a battery  of 
five  tests  allowing  an  individual  to 
earn  up  to  80  semester  hours  based 
on  experience  and  education.  These 
tests  can  provide  the  equivalent  of 
one  year  of  college  work. 

Associate  degrees  can  be  earned 
in  the  arts,  aviation,  accounting, 
law  enforcement,  management,  and 
wildlife  technology.  Many  Fort 
Lewis  soldiers  are  able  to  attain  th(! 
two-year  degree  in  a single  tour  of 
duty. 

For  those  who  seek  a four-y(!ar 
or  post-graduate  degree,  the;  Fort 
L(!wis  program  offers  ' in  residence” 
credits  toward  participating  col- 
l(!ges'  degree  r(!quirem(mts.  Bac- 
calaui’(^at(;  degro(;s  are  awarded  in 


the  areas  of  accounting,  manage- 
ment, psychology,  sociology,  avia- 
tion, business  administration,  law 
and  justice,  and  occupational  educa- 
tion. Master’s  degree  programs  are 
concerned  with  human  relations, 
business  administration,  public  ad- 
ministration, systems  management, 
counseling  psychology,  and  correc- 
tional counseling.  A doctorate  is  of- 
fered in  human  behavior. 

The  educational  opportunities 
offered  by  Old  Reliable  University 
may  sound  overpowering,  and  may- 
be even  unique,  but  ORU  is  only 
one  of  several  Army  "universities” 
to  be  fountl  on  every  major  post  in 
the  country.  The  specific  courses 
will  vary,  and  the  number  of  partici- 
pating colleges  may  differ,  but  the 
emphasis  and  concept  remain  th(! 
same;.  Th(!  function  of  an  Army  "uni- 
versity” is  to  achieve  maximum  po- 
tential among  Army  people,  and  to 
maintain  crciative,  intellectual  and 
leadcM’ship  abilities. 

Th(!i’(!  really  is  something  for 
ev(!rybody  in  lh(!  way  of  (ulucalion 
available!  to  p(!opl(!  in  uniform,  be- 
cause! the!  se!rvie:es  have  le)ng  kneewn 
that  ;e  be!lte!r  e!elue:aleel  man  e)r  wom- 
;m  make!s  ;i  be!tte!r  .se)lelie!r. 
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By  SP4  KEN  HOLDER 

Departments  Editor,  R&CCJ 

What  do  you  do  with  your  time  after  you  get  off 
duty?  There  are  a lot  more  things  to  do  on  an  Army 
post  than  sit  in  the  barracks  and  contemplate  your 
navel. 

At  every  Army  installation  there  is  a recreation 
center.  Here  you  can  check  out  such  things  as  pool 
equipment,  air  hockey  equipment,  watch  TV,  play 
cards,  chess  and  games  of  every  kind.  You  can  relax 
and  read  a book,  many  little  things  that  make  you  feel  a 
little  closer  to  home.  All  of  these  things,  surprisingly 
enough,  are  free  of  charge  and  are  provided  for  your 
entertainment  by  recreation  services. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  center  also 
carries  up-to-date  information  on  upcoming  sports  and 
theatre  attractions  in  the  area.  The  center  will  often 
have  discount  tickets  for  such  things  as  rock  concerts, 
plays,  amusement  parks,  sporting  events  and  just  about 
anything  exciting  that’s  going  on  in  the  area. 

If  you  don't  long  for  crowds  or  conversations,  the 
music  center  might  he  the  place  for  you.  Here  you  can 
check  out  almost  any  musical  instrument  made  (I  even 
found  an  accordion  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.). 
You  can  go  into  a room  and  play  to  your  heart's  content 
without  some  unfeeling  person  saying  you  sound  like  a 
scratched  Conway  Twitty  album.  If  you're  into  finding 
a group,  band,  or  a guy  to  play  backup  while  you 
"Teach  the  World  to  Sing"  the  music  center  is  the 
place  for  you  to  he. 

If  you're;  into  (take  a deep  breath)  jewelry,  ceram- 
ics, leatherworking,  woodworking,  macrame,  painting, 
photography,  or  really  anything  that  has  to  do  with  arts 
and  crafts,  you  can  go  to  — you  guessed  it  — the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Center.  The  Crafts  Center  can  provide  you 
with  low-cost  and  high  quality  materials  for  any  proj- 
ect you  have  in  mind:  it  also  offers  all  the  needed 
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Wondering  where  you’ll 
find  someplace  to  work  on 
that  favorite  hobby  of 
yours?  Well  then  put  your 
mind  at  ease,  because 
whether  it  be  knitting  or 
working  on  cars  the  Army 
has  the  facilities. 

equipment:  things  such  as  kilns,  darkrooms,  easels;  in 
short,  anything  you  need  to  make  yourself  creative,  A 
staff  of  highly  qualified  instructors  is  hired  for  the 
craft  shop  to  help  you  get  the  professional  touch  to 
your  project. 

For  all  you  stalkers  of  the  wild  kingdom  and  tell- 
ers of  whale  tales  (otherwise  known  as  hunters  and 
fishermen)  there  is  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  The  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  is  usually  one  of  the  more  active  clubs 
on  a post.  Here  you  will  usually  find  information  on 
what  is  in  season,  good  hunting  spots,  any  news  of 
hunting  trips  sponsored  by  the  club  and  you  should  be 
able  to  either  buy  a license  or  be  told  where  to  get  one. 

At  a fraction  of  the  cost  civilians  pay,  you’ll  get 
low  cost  swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  current 
movies  and  access  to  a good  golf  course. 

The  post  gym  is  available  with  basketball  courts, 
handball  courts  and  weight  rooms  at  no  cost. 

If  you  need  a place  to  study  or  be  by  yourself,  the 
post  library  might  be  the  place  you  want  to  check  out. 
Thousands  of  volumes  and  a complete  reference  li- 
brary are  there  for  use  during  your  off-duty  time. 

Your  car’s  broken  and  you've  got  money  for  parts 
but  not  for  labor.  Don't  worry;  quite  often  there  is  a 
post  auto  craft  shop  that  will  provide  you  witn  tools 
and  expert  advice. 

Things  like  skis,  boating  and  camping  equipment 
and  bicycles  are  also  available  at  recreation  services  at 
a minimal  fee. 

So,  with  all  the  things  there  are  to  do  in  your  off- 
duty  time,  if  you  end  up  in  your  room  watching  reruns 
of  "I  Love  Lucy"  and  "Sermonette,"  the  only  person  to 
blame  is  . . . you  guessed  it.  ^ 
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A to  Z ill  Army  Sports 


If  you  wore  a letter  on  your 
jacket  in  school  or  college,  the  Army 
might  he  the  place  to  exercise  your 
talents.  Check  the  range  of  athletic 
opportunities  the  Army  offers. 

Each  unit  on  post  is  allowed  to 
field  intramural  teams  in  numerous 
sports.  The  post  rivalry  sometimes 
gets  heated  and  the  competition 
fierce. 

Most  intramural  leagues  carry 
from  four  to  20  teams.  When  there 
are  a large  number  of  teams  the 
league  is  usually  broken  down  fur- 
ther. They  are  broken  down  into  di- 
visions with  playoffs  highlighting 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Most  posts  will  offer  a variety 
of  sports.  A typical  intramural  pro- 
gram will  have  basketball,  volley- 
ball, football,  softball  and  baseball. 
The  larger  the  post,  the  more  varied 
the  activity.  Some  forts  carry  soccer, 
swimming,  lacrosse,  cross  country, 
motocross  and  games  called  "Com- 
bat Basketball"  and  "Combat  Foot- 
ball." The  latter  two  are  basically 
"no  rules"  versions  of  their  counter- 


parts. 

If  team  sports  aren’t  your  thing, 
the  Army  offers  individual  sports 
such  as  handball,  tennis,  boxing, 
golf,  wrestling  and  swimming. 

If  the  competition  in  the  intra- 
mural league  isn’t  enough,  the  next 
stop  is  usually  the  post  teams.  Each 
team  usually  sponsors  a team  in 
each  of  the  major  sports.  Tryouts  are 
held  and  the  best  athletes  are 
chosen.  These  teams  often  travel  to 
other  posts  for  games.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  there  are  Army-wide 
championships. 

If  you’re  still  better  than  that,  as 
many  Army  athletes  are.  you  can  try 
out  for  All-Army  teams.  These 
teams  give  clinics  and  compete  in 
international  competition.  They  also 
participate  in  the  military  Olympics. 
Teams  from  all  over  the  world  com- 
pete in  these  games.  And  if  you’re 
really  good  you  could  even  get  a 
chance  to  compete  in  such  presti- 
gious events  as  the  Pan-American 
games  or  even  the  World  Olympics. 
At  the  games  in  Montreal  there  were 


A shot  of  the  action  at  an  intramural  flag  football  game. 


17  Army  athletes.  Here  is  a list  of 
them  and  how  they  did. 

SGT  Don  Haldnman.  Gold  M(;dal  clay  pidgnon 
GPT  Lanny  Basham.  Gold  Modal  smallborn  ri- 
fle 

CPT  Margaret  Murdock,  Silver  Medal  small- 
bore rifle 

SP4  L(!o  lames.  Silver  Medal  weight  lift  ing 
SGT  Gharles  Mooney.  Silver  Medal  boxing 
ILT  Tommy  Haynes.  5th  triple  jump 
SGT  |ohn  Filzgtmald.  6lh  pentathlon 
ILT  Louie  Thiemer,  Hlh  running  target 
SFC  Hershel  Anderson,  10th  free  pistol 
SP4  Gharvin  Dixon,  lllh  clay  pidgeon 
PVT  Rayfield  Dupree.  12th  triple  jump 
SFC  Martin  Edmonsen.  14th  running  target 
PFG  Michael  Burley.  16th  pentathlon 
CPT  David  Ross.  20th  smallbore  rifle 
SP4  Victor  Amir,  ,'Jlst  smallbore  rifle 
SGT  Richard  Crawford,  ,35th  free  pistol 

The  Army  sports  programs  can 
offer  you  the  facilities  and  the 
equipment  to  get  and  keep  yourself 
in  top-notch  physical  shape,  whether 
you’re  a Saturday  athlete  or  an 
Olympian.  ^ 


SP4  Lee  James  taking  a gold  medal  at 
the  Pan-American  games. 
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Easy  as  one,  two,  three.  Captain  Liz  Sprosky  tosses  Cole  High  School  sophomore  football  player,  Brian  Fawcett. 


Don't  let  Sports  Clinks 
throw  you  for  a loop 


By  BOB  LANSCHE 

Montgomery  DRC 
and 

JOYCE  LYNCH 

HQ  SWRRC 

Photos  by  Scott  Jacobson 


Proper  use  of  the  Army  Sports  Clinic  pro- 
gram assures  maximum  returns  for  the  time 
and  effort  invested. 

Let’s  take  a look. 

The  key  to  all-out  participation  is  to  pub- 
licize the  events  early  enough.  The  best  time 
for  publicity  is  all  the  time. 

After  a sports  clinic  was  presented  in  the 
Montgomery  DRC  area  last  year,  The  Sports 
Page,  an  Alabama  sports  paper,  carried  an 
after-the-fact  story,  the  final  paragraph  of 
which  stated,  “Any  group  wanting  clinic  ser- 
vices should  contact  an  Army  recruiting  office 
for  schedules  and  make-up  of  the  1976  team.” 
That  started  the  ball  rolling  for  this  year. 

As  the  date  approaches  for  arrival  of  the 
new  sports  clinics,  the  publicity  program 
should  be  accelerated.  Work  with  your  A&SP 
section  to  make  media  releases  and  get  them 
distributed. 

Maintain  contact  with  the  people  who  run 
the  places  where  you  want  the  clinic  to  per- 
form. As  soon  as  these  locations  are  set  up, 
with  dates  and  times  established,  it’s  time  to 
give  the  information  to  the  attendees.  Get  the 
posters  up  along  with  any  other  information 
and  materials  supplied  by  USAREC. 

Oftentimes  recruiters  leave  the  posters  to 


be  displayed  by  school  officials.  This  is  not  a 
good  idea.  Some  schools  may  hang  them  — 
some  may  not.  In  addition,  these  posters  should 
be  personalized  with  a felt  tip  pen  by  the  re- 
cruiters. 

USAREC  has  provided  RPI  950,  a checklist 
designed  to  help  you  have  a successful  clinic. 
We  have  some  additional  ideas. 

• You,  the  recruiter,  should  be  introduced 
by  a top  school  official.  These  introductions 
should  be  personally  prepared  and  individual- 
ized. If  you  need  help  your  A&SP  shop  is  there 
to  lend  you  a hand. 

• Give  the  official  a brief  outline  of  your 
job  and  let  him  know  where  you  work.  Don't 
expect  him  to  know  these  things. 

• After  a brief  introduction  make  sure  the 
students  know  that  the  clinicians  are  all  sol- 
diers. 

• Tell  the  students  you  will  be  there 
throughout  the  program  to  answer  all  questions 
about  the  Army. 

• Introduce  each  member  of  the  clinic, 
giving  full  name,  age,  hometown,  rank,  duty 
station  and  — most  important  — his  athletic 
credentials. 

• Make  arrangements  so  that  the  demon- 
strations or  formal  clinics  do  not  take  up  all  the 
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time  reserved  for  them.  An  informal  rap  ses- 
sion is  time  for  recruiters  to  meet  prospects. 
Allow  at  least  15  minutes  for  this  purpose. 

• Keep  a good  supply  of  handouts  avail- 
able. The  pay  scale  card  is  a good  one  because 
it  contains  your  name  along  with  the  address 
and  telephone  number  of  the  recruiting  station. 

• Finally,  after  the  event  is  over,  send  let- 
ters of  appreciation  to  those  who  participated 
in  the  program.  Normally  they  will  bear  the 
DRC  commander’s  signature. 

Some  recruiters  have  yet  to  realize  the 
great  potential  of  the  Army  Sports  Clinic.  The 
athletes  appeal  to  the  largest  target  audience 
the  recruiter  has.  The  clinicians,  because  of 
their  non-recruiter  status,  have  a high  degree  of 
credibility  and  often  tell  the  Army  story  better 
than  anyone  else. 

A particularly  successful 
Army  Sports  Clinic  was  con- 
ducted in  the  San  Antonio 
area.  The  students  saw  some 
spectacular  athletic  demon- 
strations. 

The  Army  Sports  Clinic  paid  a visit  to  Cole  High 
School,  in  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  area,  and  made  a hit 
with  the  students. 

The  clinic  was  off  to  a running  start  as  track  man. 
First  Lieutenant  Thorn  Bigley,  introduced  the  program. 


Bigley,  coach  of  Fort  Sam  Houston’s  Modern  Penta- 
thlon Team,  then  turned  it  over  to  First  Lieutenant 
Danny  McCafferty  to  demonstrate  proper  running 
techniques. 

Next  came  karate  and  the  audience  watched  in- 
tently as  black  belt  holder.  Specialist  Five  To-m 
Weatherford,  stacked  heavy  cinder  blocks  to  form  a 
bridge.  Bending  from  the  waist,  arms  linked  behind 
him,  he  gave  a mighty  shriek  and  reduced  the  block  to 
dust  — with  his  forehead,  A quick  sideways  movement 
with  his  foot  crumbled  another  block. 

Captain  Liz  Sprosky,  judo  black  belt  holder,  en- 
tered the  gym  and  proceeded  to  “woman-handle”  the 
250  pound  karate  pro.  As  the  crowd  cheered  for  more, 
she  brought  a football  player  from  the  audience  to  join 
Weatherford  on  the  mat. 

Next,  the  audience’s  attention  was  drawn  to 
wrestler.  Specialist  Four  Steve  Miller,  Steve  is  the 
Army  champion  in  the  149-1/2  pound  weight  class,  A 
heckler  from  the  audience  was  invited  to  tangle  with 
the  Army  champ  and  within  a matter  of  seconds  the 
heckler  had  nothing  to  say. 

Finally,  the  action  moved  outdoors  for  the  golf  seg- 
ment of  the  program.  In  the  discussion  that  followed. 
Specialist  Four  Gary  Christensen  (golfer)  gave  a brief 
rundown  of  the  sports  clinician’s  job:  “You  can’t  join 
the  Army  to  play  a certain  sport,  but,  if  you’re  good, 
the  Army  will  help  you  to  find  the  time  to  develop  your 
skill.”  And,  as  the  students  recognized,  there  were  at 
least  five  skills  in  the  Army  that  were  well  developed. 


Prospects,  prospects,  prospects  . . . where  else  but  at  a sports  clinic  can  you 
find  so  many  young  people  to  talk  to?  At  right,  SP5  Tom  Weatherford  uses  his 
head  to  impress  his  audience.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Period. 
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In  quest  of 

By  SP5  SUE  DOENIM 
HQ  USAREC 

"Who  was  that  on  the  phone?” 
my  kindly  old  master  sergeant 
(KOMS)  asked. 

"That  was  a recruiter  who  got  a 
wrong  number."  I replied. 

"I  take  it  he  was  unhappy  about 
something,"  said  KOMS. 

"Whatever  it  was,  he  said  words 
like  MARDAC,  RE  Codes,  and  I was 
really  shocked  at  some  of  the  words 
I understood." 

"I  think  you  have  to  talk  with 
Master  Sergeant  Goteroper  down- 
stairs — he  knows  about  such 
things.  But  a word  of  warning  — he 
gets  kinda  testy  when  people  ask 
dumb  questions.” 

When  I finally  found  him  down- 
stairs, I could  see  that  his  compo- 
sure was  slightly  unsettled,  and  after 
I asked  him  my  first  question,  he  be- 
came more  unsettled. 

Sergeant  Goteroper  got  a good 
grip  on  his  coffee  cup  and  said,  "So 
you  want  to  know  about  prior  ser- 
vice enlistments,  huh?” 

"If  that’s  what  RE  codes,  MAR- 
DAC and  those  other  words  are  con- 
cerned with,”  I replied,  still  not  sure 
of  what  he  meant. 

"Look  at  it  this  way.  a young 
man  can  walk  into  a recruiting  sta- 
tion today:  the  recruiter  can  get  him 
tested  mentally  and  physically  to- 
morrow. and  then  he  enlists  and 
ships  off  to  the  reception  station  the 
same  day.  OK  so  far?” 

"OK,"  I responded. 

"Well,  if  that  person  had  prior 
service,  someone  would  have  to 
check  out  the  character  of  that  ser- 
vice. If  he  had  a bar  to  reenlistment 
in  his  records  when  he  got  out,  he’s 
not  the  sort  of  person  we’re  looking 
for.” 

"Right.”  I agreed. 

"So.  if  he  was  a good  soldier 
during  his  first  enlistment,  and  his 
supervisors  wanted  him  to  stay  in 
the  Army,  his  reenlistment  eligibil- 
ity would  be  Number  One  — we  call 


an  RE  code 

that  RE-1,”  His  grip  on  his  coffee 
cup  was  starting  to  loosen  up  and 
his  knuckles  were  turning  their 
proper  color.  "If  our  prior  service 
applicant  meets  all  other  require- 
ments, and  is  RE-1,  off  he  goes,  back 
in  the  Army." 

"How  do  you  find  out  if  he  is 
RE-1,  I wondered,  thinking  maybe  I 
was  lifting  the  lid  of  Pandora’s  box. 

"THAT  is  the  problem,"  he 
said,  making  me  feel  as  though  I had 
ripped  off  the  lid  and  thrown  it 
away,  letting  all  sorts  of  evil  things 
loose  on  the  world.  Dumb  question  I 
guess. 

"You  can’t  take  the  applicant's 
word  for  it,  I imagine.  You  need 
proof,  right?” 

"Right!  If  the  applicant  has  the 
RE  code  on  the  original  or  author- 
ized copy  of  the  DD  214,  you're  all 
set.  No  problem,”  Goteroper  said. 

"What  if  it’s  not  on  the  214?”  I 
ventured. 

"If  the  applicant  has  a letter  or 
other  official  document  from  the 
separation  unit  which  lists  the  RE 
code,  reason  and  authority  for  the 
discharge,  he’s  still  OK  to  process.” 

"What  if  he  doesn’t  have  one?” 
That  turned  his  knuckles  white 
again  as  he  squeezed  the  handle  on 
his  coffee  cup.  Another  dumb  ques- 
tion. 

"Then  the  DRG  calls  Monterey, 
Galif.,  to  see  if  he  is  on  file.” 

Before  I could  ask  "What  file?” 
Goteroper  went  on.  "That's  the  DOD 
Recruit  File.  Officially,  it’s  the  Gen- 
tralized  System  for  Prior  Service  Re- 
enlistment Eligibility  Information, 
but  we  call  it  MARDAG." 

"Why  do  you  call  it  MARDAG?" 
I asked  as  his  ears  started  turning 
red.  Dumb  question  number  three. 

"MARDAG  is  the  name  of  the 
company  that  runs  the  computer 
there." 

That  sounded  reasonable. 

"MARDAG  has  in  its  computer 
files  the  names  of  most  of  the:  p(;ople 
who  got  out  of  the  service  in  the  past 


24  months  with  RE-1  reenlistment 
codes.”  Oh. 

Anticipating  my  next  question, 
Goteroper  said,  "If  the  name  isn’t  in 
that  file  you  have  to  call  the  Army 
records  center  in  St.  Louis.  But  that’s 
only  if  the  individual  has  a Reserve 
commitment  left.  If  he  has  complet- 
ed his  six-year  commitment,  you 
have  to  write  the  GSA  military  rec- 
ords center  for  the  information; 
that’s  in  St.  Louis,  too.” 

‘‘Gee,  that  sounds  simple 
enough,”  I commented. 

"Sure,”  Goteroper  said  as  he 
smoothly  filled  his  long-empty  cof- 
fee cup.  I could  see  that  he  was  re- 
laxed again  and  probably  should 
have  quit  while  I was  ahead.  But  I 
make  it  a point  never  to  do  that. 

"What  happens  if  the  applicant 
was  in  the  Navy  or  Air  Force  and 
still  has  Reserve  time  to  complete?” 
He  spilled  a few  drops  of  coffee  over 
that  one. 

“Well,  just  call  the  individual 
service  records  center.  For  the  Air 
Force,  call  Denver:  for  the  Navy,  call 
New  Orleans;  for  the  Marine  Gorps, 
call  Kansas  Gity:  and  for  the  Goast 
Guard,  call  Washington,  DG.  If 
you’re  interested,  the  addresses  and 
numbers  are  in  Appendix  A of 
USAREG  Regulation  601-49.” 

"So  where  do  the  problems  and 
anxieties  come  from?”  1 asked,  won- 
dering if  1 was  about  to  find  the  fly 
in  the  ointment. 

As  he  began  to  visibly  shake  all 
over,  he  replied.  “If  you  wind  up 
calling  or  writing  to  any  of  the  rec- 
ord centers  I talked  about,  don’t  ex- 
pect instant  results."  The  trembling 
got  more  violent.  "Their  records 
aren’t  necessarily  on  computc^r  tape 
— most  times  they  hav<;  to  rummage 
through  old  files  to  find  what  you're 
looking  for  — and  THAT  takes 
time!"  He  finished  with  a bang  of  his 
coffee  cup,  splashing  coffee  all  over 
the  desk.  1 figured  it  was  time;  to 
leave.  One  more  dumb  question  was 
likely  to  push  him  over  the  edge.  ^ 
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Army  at  Explorer  BUenteaalal  OlympUs 

And  you  thought  the  Olympics  were  in 


By  SP4  KEN  HOLDER 

Departments  Editor,  R&CCJ 

A lone  runner  enters  the  sta- 
dium earrying  the  Olympic  flame, 
symbolizing  man’s  hope  for  a bright- 
er tomorrow.  He  mounts  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  torch  that  will  remain 
lighted  throughout  the  games. 

This  could  be  a scene  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Olympics 
in  Montreal,  but  it's  not:  it’s  Fort 
Collins,  Colo,,  the  scene  of  the  1976 
Explorer  Bicentennial  Olympics. 

"So  what  has  this  to  do  with  me 
as  a recruiter?’’  you  ask. 

Knowing  that  15  percent  of  all 
Explorer  Scouts  join  some  branch  of 
military  service,  as  compared  with 
five  percent  of  other  youths,  the 
Army  sent  an  impressive  battery  of 
athletes  — Army  all-stars  — to  teach 
clinics  and  serve  as  officials. 

One  of  the  Army  athletes  was 
First  Lieutenant  Earl  Harris,  former- 
ly of  Oklahoma  State.  Harris  at  one 
time  held  the  world  record  for  the  60 
yard  dash  with  a time  of  5.9  seconds. 

In  the  1973  intra-service  champion- 
ships he  took  gold  medals  in  the  200 
yard  dash  and  the  low  hurdles.  Har- 
ris is  now  in  training  for  the  CISM 
games,  (a  French  acronym  for  Inter- 
national Military  Sports  Competi- 
tion), a military  Olympics.  Harris  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

'Lhe  two  mainstays  of  the 
team,  the  guys  who  seemed  to  al- 
ways find  the  (!xtra  time  to  help  the 
kids  with  their  athletic  problems, 
were  Specialist  4 Len  Turner  and  | 
Specialist  4 Ray  Charles  R(Klmon, 
Redmon  is  a 440  yard  man  and  Tur- 
ner is  a sprinter. 

Th(;y  both  smile  easily  and 
never  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  talk 


about  tbe  Army.  For  instance  the 
two  were  in  an  ice  cream  parlor  on 
the  day  before  competition  began. 
While  ordering  their  ice  cream,  an 
Explorer  asked  them  if  they  were 
there  for  the  Olympics,  and  instead 
of  just  saying,  "yes,’’  they  both  start- 
ed telling  the  Explorer  about  the 
Army  and  the  reason  they  were 
there.  Before  it  was  all  over  they  had 
half  the  ice  cream  parlor  listening  to 
their  story. 

The  two  other  Army  partici- 
pants contributed  more  than  their 
share.  They  were  the  stars  of  the 
team.  Because  they  had  just  come 
from  the  Olympic  trials,  long  jumper 
Specialist  4 A1  "Big  A1  ” Lanier  and 
triple  jumper  First  Lieutenant  Tom- 
my Zarief  Haynes  arrived  late. 

On  the  morning  before  competi- 


tion btjgan,  tbe  Army  athletes  were 
introduced  to  the  track  competitors. 
Each  received  a round  of  applause, 
but  when  Tommy  Haynes  was  intro- 
duced as  an  Olympic  team  member 
Ibe  Explorers  almost  brought  the 
building  down  with  applause  and 
cheering.  It  was  their  way  of  show- 
ing appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  not  only  meet  a true  Olympian, 
but  to  receive  coaching  help  from 
him. 

Wherever  Tommy  Haynes  went 
a group  of  kids  followed  close  be- 
hind asking  for  tips,  autographs, 
anything  that  would  bring  them 
closer  to  the  Olympics. 

Because  of  an  unselfish  act,  "Big 
Al”  Lanier  made  a difference  in  the 
way  some  members  of  Explorer  Post 
553  of  House  Springs,  Mo.,  felt  about 


Hank  Loy,  number  ten,  drives  the  ball  into  an  opponent  on  the  way  to  a gold  medal  in 
soccer. 
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Montreal 


the  Army. 

Bill  Brakefield,  of  Post  553,  had 
qualified  earlier  in  the  week  for  the 
finals  of  the  880  yard  run.  After 
reaching  the  track  on  the  day  of  fi- 
nals he  realized  he’d  misplaced  his 
shoes  and  it  was  too  late  to  return  to 
Olympic  Village  and  look  for  them. 
A1  just  happened  to  have  an  extra 
pair  of  spikes  that  were  Bill’s  size  so 
he  offered  them  to  Bill. 

Bill  didn’t  win  the  race  but  he 
got  the  chance  to  compete,  some- 
thing he  would  have  missed  if 
Lanier  hadn’t  been  so  generous  with 
his  personal  property. 

Even  with  the  presence  of  a 
Navy  parachute  team  and  van, 
the  Marine-run  orienteering  event 
and  the  Air  Force’s  admin  support, 
the  Army  got  in  the  last  word.  As 
the  Marines  were  giving  a demon- 
stration on  rappeling,  someone 
leaned  out  of  a 10th  floor  window 
and  shouted,  “Go  Army.”  m 


Fritz  Lehman  of  Oklahoma  City  (above)  lights  the  flame  during 
opening  ceremonies.  An  Explorer  (below  left)  experiences  “the 
agony  of  defeat.’’  Army  long  jumper,  Al  Lanier,  (below  — second 
from  right),  judges  the  women’s  long  jump  competition. 
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LANSING  DRC’S  TWO  FIGHT  TRAINERS,  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Al  Coney  and  Sergeant  First  Class 
Clem  Pignatelli,  have  completed  another  successful 
l)oxing  campaign  in  Michigan, 

'rhis  year  th(;y  traincxi  10  top  young  fighters  in 
their  gym  at  Saginaw’s  First  Ward  Community  Center 
(FWCC). 


Sergeant  First  Class  Pignatelli  and  SFC  Coney  tape  the 
hands  of  Oscar  Olivarez  a fighter  they  trained,  prior  to  the  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  Regional  Championships.  Olivarez  emerged  as  the 
winner  in  the  Junior  Flyweight  division. 


nately  FWCC  produced  no  state  champions  although 
the  five  boxers  wtme  involved  in  hard  fought  bouts 
and  all  lost  on  decisions. 

"There's  always  n(!xt  year,"  Pignatelli  said. 
"We’re  a gixxit  team  now  and  have  improved  greatly 
over  last  y(;ar.  Looking  ahead,  we  expect  to  take  some 
fighters  to  the  National  Golden  Gloves  finals  next 
year," 

FWCC  kept  on  competing  afl(!r  the  Cloves  finals. 
d’h(!y  fought  succ(;ssfully  against  other  boxing  clubs 
throughout  Michigan  and  sent  a contingent  of  sea- 
soned young  boxers  to  the;  AAIJ  boxing  meet  in  De- 
troit. 

Although  Con(;y  and  Pignatelli  train  their  young 
ni(;n  out  of  a love  of  boxing  and  a desire  to  help  young 
p(!opl(!,  they  reap  recruiting  dividemds  from  their  prt)- 
gram.  Many  former  FWCC]  boxers  hav(!  joincul  the 
Army.  During  the  summer  one  team  member  entered 
basic  training.  (Michael  Galbreath,  Lansing  DRC) 

THE  WEATHER  WAS  BAD;  school  buses  were 
running  late;  soitk;  students  just  stayed  home.  All  of 
this  with  a soccer  clinic  scheduled.  For  some  people 
it  might  have  been  time  to  push  the  panic  button. 


Five  of  those  boxers  won  individual  Golden 
Cdoves  regional  chanifjionships,  while  the  FWCC] 
team  reigns  as  the  1976  Saginaw  Golden  Gloves  Re- 
gional Championship  team. 

C]oached  by  Cloney.  FWCC]  look  the;  same  title  in 
1974. 

Pignatelli  and  Coney,  of  th(!  Saginaw.  Mich.,  sta- 
tion, next  ac:cf)mpani(!(l  lh(ur  five  champions  to  the 
slate  Gohhm  Gloves  finals  in  Grand  Rapids,  llnforlu- 


Stewart  Dan  attempts  a shot  on  goal  during  a recent  TV 
show  featuring  the  Army  athletes. 

At  Niagara  Falls  DRC],  however,  the  inclement 
weather  gave  recruiters  a greater  opportunity  to  reach 
a larger  number  of  peoph?  than  they  normally  would 
have.  Th(!y  calhul  T'V  station  WGR-TV  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  to  s(!(?  if  lh(ur  viewers  could  use  a soccer  demon- 
st  rat  ion. 
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A live  talk  show  called  Magazine,  hosted  by 
news  director  Stewart  Dan,  was  willing  to  give  the 
Army  about  10  minutes  of  air  time  to  put  on  its 
demonstration. 

rh(^  Army  athletes  were  Second  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ert Phillips,  stationed  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  and  Spe- 
cialist 4 Paul  Gantis  of  Fort  Benning. 

Th(!  show  ended  with  Dan  taking  a pass  from 
2LT  Phillips  and  shooting  at  an  imaginary  goal  at  the 
rear  of  the  studio.  In  this  way  the  Army  got  a foot  in 
the  door  with  indoor  soccer.  (SSG  Lloyd  E.  Young, 
Niagara  Falls  DRC) 

IT’S  NOT  ENOUGH  for  Sergeant  Thomas  Nel- 
son, Muskegon.  Mich.,  gold  badge  recruiter,  to  be  a 
successful  Army  representative. 

Amid  the  engine  roar  and  gasoline  fumes,  he  has 
also  developed  a very  impressive  record  on  Michi- 
gan's stock  car  circuit  during  the  past  two  years. 


Sergeant  Nelson  poses  beside  his  racing  "recruiter.” 


Racing  is  nothing  new  for  the  Wisconsin-born  re- 
cruiter. He  has  combined  his  Army  career  with  build- 
ing and  racing  stock  cars  for  the  past  ten  years.  He 
has  competed  near  Fort  Riley.  Fort  Lewis  and  Fort 
Sill,  when  he  was  stationed  on  those  posts,  as  well  as 
on  the  German  Porsche  circuit  while  serving  in  Ger- 
many. 

He  now  says  his  gt)ld  badge  is  the  direct  result  of 
his  racing  endeavors. 

"I  meet  a lot  of  people  at  the  tracks  and  naturally 
develop  friendships  with  them,"  SGT  Nelson  says. 
"Our  mutual  interest  in  racing  often  leads  me  to  talk- 
ing about  the  Army.  It's  worked  out  real  w(;ll  for  me;." 
(Michael  Galhreath.  Lansing  DRG) 


WHAT  DOES  THE  PERSONNEL  OFFICER  at 

West  Point  have  to  do  with  recruiting  in  Omaha? 
Plenty,  if  he’s  Olympic  gold  medalist  and  former  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  track  star,  Gharlie  Greene. 


Captain  Greene  gives  his  autograph  to  admirer  and,  per- 
haps, future  track  star,  Kurt  Notwehr. 

Now  a captain  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Gharles  E.  Greene  was  a guest  of  the  Omaha  DRG  at 
the  Nebraska  State  High  School  Track  Meet,  held  in 
Omaha.  Gaptain  Greene  provided  the  Army  a great 
deal  of  exposure  and  a considerable  amount  of  good 
will  during  his  three  day  stay. 

A 1967  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Greene  set  a record  of  9.1  seconds  for  the  100  yard 
dash  during  the  NGAA  championships  in  1967.  At  the 
1968  Olympic  Games  in  Mexico  Gity,  Gaptain  Greene 
won  a gold  medal  as  part  of  the  United  States  400  me- 
ter relay  team  and  a bronze  medal  in  the  100  meter 
dash. 

"I’ve  moved  around  a lot  and  seen  a lot  since  en- 
t(!ring  the  Army,"  said  Greene  in  a radio  interview, 
"and  I find  myself  still  in  the;  Army  and  still  liking  it. 
The  Army  and  I are  getting  along  just  swell.  It’s  a 
good  life  for  me  and  for  my  family." 

Probably  the  real  highlights  of  his  visit,  however, 
were  his  conversations  with  participants  on  the  track. 
He  drew  admiring  requ(;sts  for  autographs  from 
youngsters  too  young  to  remember  him.  and  greetings 
from  coaches  who  did.  What  he  was  garnering  was 
respect,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  sportsman- 
ship h(;  displayed  and  for  th(;  uniform  he;  wore.  H(; 
portray(;d  a new  image  of  today’s  Army,  an  image  of 
an  Army  of  champions.  (Peter  |.  Dasovic,  Omaha 
DRG) 
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WHILE  OTHERS  TAKE  LEAVE  lo  go  fishing, 
visil  thti  family,  or  work  in  the  yard  planting  grass 
sood.  Sergeant  First  Class  Doug  Robertson  used  (ho 
timo  to  build  throe  baseball  diamonds  for  his  neigh- 
borhood Little  Lc;aguc;, 

Both  Doug  and  his  wife,  Trenda,  coach  teams  in 
Green  Run,  a planned  unit  development  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va,,  where  Doug  is  a gold  badge  recruiter. 
Last  year,  the  Green  Run  Little  League  played  on 
fields  belonging  to  a nearby  community.  This  year  the 
enrollment  outstripped  the  fields  available, 

Doug,  and  his  fellow  Little  League  board  mem- 
bers, met  with  the  Homeowners’  Association  and  ob- 
tained the  use  of  some  land  set  aside  for  recreation. 
They  were  given  some  rough  land,  dotted  with  pools 
of  standing  water.  They  erected  backstop  fencing,  got 
the  Navy  Seabees  to  do  surveying,  bought  fill  dirt, 
and  got  a grader  to  start  the  work. 

During  the  time  the  fields  were  under  construc- 
tion, Robertson  worked  from  8 a,m,  until  9 p.m,  get- 
ting the  fields  ready  for  play. 

While  he  was  making  the  foul  lines  prior  to  an 
evening  game  between  his  wife's  team  and  the  team 
coached  by  his  area  commander.  Captain  Tommy 
Youmas,  Robertson  explained  why  he  got  involved  in 
Little  League, 

"I  feel  that  with  day-to-day  recruiter  work,”  he 
said,  "you  need  some  kind  of  enjoyment.  In  my  kind 
of  work  you  see  a lot  of  kids  from  broken  henries,  I 
love  kids  and  maybe  what  I do  helps," 

No  matter  how  much  self-enjoyment  the  Robert- 
son's derive  from  coaching,  their  primary  concern  is 
for  the  well-being  of  the  children  on  their  teams  and 
in  the  Green  Run  League, 


The  kids  in  the  Green  Run  community  know 
Doug  and  Trenda  Robertson,  They  see  this  Army  cou- 
ple in  light  of  their  community  contribution,  (jay 
Fromkin,  Richmond  DRC) 


Captain  Tommy  Youmas  (above)  gives  last  minute  instruc- 
tions to  his  team.  Robertson  (below  right)  makes  final  field 
preparations  before  the  game.  Trenda  Robertson  (below  left) 
shows  disappointment  in  her  team’s  performance. 
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A RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  CAR  coveMod  with 
Army  iulvortising  beat  38  othor  competitors  in  the  In- 
ternational Motor  Sports  Association's  radial  100  mile 
auto  race  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

"Not  so  unusual,  " you  say.  ""Prudhomme  does  it 
all  the  time,"  you  add.  Well,  when  you  consider  that 
the  driver.  Steve  “Yogie”  Behr  had  never  drivcm  th(! 
car  before,  had  never  been  in  this  type  of  race,  and 
had  never  set  wheels  on  the  Daytona  lnt(;rnat ional 
Speedway  before,  it  was  quite  an  accomplishment. 


Two  recruiters  and  “Yogi"  Behr  discuss  benefits  of  having 
Ron  Brown's  car  carry  the  Army  message.  The  red,  white  and 
blue  Army  car  participated  in  the  Daytona  Speedway’s  “Radial 
100.” 

Originally  scheduled  to  drive  another  car.  Behr 
beca  me  "car-less  " when  his  vehicle  blew  an  (mginc;  in 
practice.  When  Ron  Brown,  owner  of  the  car,  heard 
about  Bohr's  availability,  h(;  quickly  drafted  him  to 
drive  the  Army  car. 

All  in  all.  it  was  a good  day  for  Army  exposure. 
Prior  to  th(!  rac(!.  Debra  Yoakum,  "Miss  Army."  was 
featur(!(l  in  th(;  opening  c(U'(;monies.  Tht;  fact  that  the 
c(!r(!moni(!s  weix;  nationally  tcdcwiscul  didn't  hurt  at 
all,  Debra  is  currcmtly  in  DEP  and  will  In;  (mttu'ing  ac- 
tive; duty  soon. 

During  the  race  Jacksonville  DRC  recruiters 
manned  the;  me)bile;  recruiting  e)ffice;  and  an  exhibit 
from  Ft.  Penning  made  the  Army  we;ll-re;pre;sente;d. 

And  to  te)p  it  e)ff.  fe)lle)wing  the;  race;  the  Army  e;ar 
and  drive;r  were  pheetographed  fe>r  a fe;;iture  ste)ry  in  a 


pe)pular  speerts  magazine.  The  le)cal  recruiters  and 
DEP-e;e;s  we;re  pre;se;nt  also. 

Put  le)ge;ther  a ge)e>d  Army  finish  in  the  race,  an 
iittrae:tive;  DEP  Miss  Army  and  a mobile  recruiting  e;f- 
fie:e;  and  ye)u  have;  geeexl  ce)mmunity  relatie)ns  and  in- 
e:re;ase;d  e;nlist me;nts.  (Charh)tte;  Jones,  Jackse)nville 
DRC) 

STRONGMEN  FROM  ALL  OVER  the  United 
States  come  to  Alma,  Mich.,  fe;r  the  annual  Highland 
Festival  and  Games.  This  year  the  athletic  director 
was  Sergeant  First  Class  Don  Latimer. 

Latimer  set  up  all  the  games,  which  include  a 56 
lb.  hamme;r  te>ss,  a sheath  toss  (a  35  lb  bag  tossed  over 
a bar),  the  caber  te>ss  (an  18  ft.  long.  150  lb.  pole 
which  must  be  thrown  end-over-end),  the  16  lb.  stone 
throw,  and  wrestling  matches. 


SFC  Latimer  prepares  for  the  Highland  Games  by  throwing 
the  hammer. 


This  yt;ar  the  Army  ran  the  athletic  events,  pro- 
vided a display  van,  had  an  Army  Reserve  equipment 
display,  and  ent(;r(;d  a float  in  the  parade. 

"Since  the  festival  committee  won't  allow  re- 
cruiting, the  other  services  don't  participate."  says 
Latimer. 

"They're;  missing  a good  bet.  I meet  a lot  of  my 
CIs  this  way." 

Lalim(;r  (;xlends  an  invitation  to  all  OOEs  to  come 
to  the  games  next  year  and  compete  in  the  events.  He 
wants  some  Army  winners  in  the  tests  of  strength. 
(Michae;!  Galbreath,  Lansing  DRC)  JR' 
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That’s 
what 
makes 
recruiters 
successful 

The  high  school  counselor  is  the  best  person  to 
start  with  in  working  a school. 

For  instance,  there  is  another  school  in  my  area 
with  the  same  type  of  economic  and  social  background 
as  my  best  school.  East  Atlanta  High.  Yet,  from  that 
school  I have  only  one  enlistee.  It  mostly  depends  on 
the  cooperation  you  get  from  within  the  school. 

When  I start  to  work  a new  school,  the  first  thing  I 
do  is  find  out  what  the  counselors’  attitudes  are  about 
the  service.  Then  I tell  them  about  the  programs  we 
have  for  potential  enlistees:  Project  AHEAD,  technical 
job  training,  and  tuition  assistance  programs  to  name  a 
few.  I try  to  let  the  counselor  km^w  that  I am  really  in- 
terested in  the  student’s  future. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  you  have  to  be 
flexible  when  dealing  with  high  schools.  What  works 
in  one  school  won’t  necessarily  work  in  all  schools.  If 
the  counselor  presents  you  with  a dead  end,  you  just 
have  to  find  someone  who  provides  you  with  another 
avenue  of  approach.  You  can’t  just  give  up  on  a school. 
Principals,  coaches  and  teachers  can  also  be  a lot  of 
help. 

Find  out  who  the  kids  respect  in  the  school.  Usual- 
ly you  can  find  one  or  two  teachers  the  kids  like  better 
than  anyone  else.  Go  to  them  and  try  to  sell  Army  op- 
portunities. When  you  have  them  thinking  Army,  the 
students  will  start  to  think  that  way,  too. 

The  senior  class  sponsors  can  also  fix  you  up. 
They  know  the  activities  of  the  class.  Go  to  them;  they 


can  be  one  of  your  most  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  most  important  thing,  though,  is  to  concen- 
trate on  your  target  audience;  that  is,  the  students.  You 
can  spend  too  much  time  with  the  adults  and  not 
enough  with  the  students. 

When  I talk  to  students  in  groups,  I try  to  make 
them  small  groups  because  I feel  I come  across  as  a 
person  to  the  young  people  this  way.  If  I were  to  talk  in 
front  of  the  whole  class,  they  would  not  be  sure  I was 
sincere  about  wanting  to  help  them.  The  more  “person- 
al” I can  be  in  their  minds,  the  better  chance  I have  of 
communicating  with  them. 

On  a person-to-person  level,  as  soon  as  I learn  that 
a student  may  be  interested  in  Army  service.  I contact 
him.  As  quickly  as  possible  I find  out  just  how  inter- 
ested the  applicant  is.  If  he  is  very  interested,  the  job  is 
mostly  administrative  from  that  point  on. 

But.  if  I find  that  he  isn’t  interested,  I leave  him 
alone.  If  I were  to  sell  him  and  he  had  misgivings,  all 
kinds  of  problems  would  open  up.  An  unhappy  appli- 
cant becomes  a disgruntled  soldier. 

As  far  as  1 can  make  it  possible,  the  people  I put  in 
are  going  to  get  the  best  they  can.  When  they’re  happy 
they  send  back  referrals. 

And,  as  every  recruiter  knows,  that’s  really  what 
makes  us  successful.  W 


Staff  Sergeant  Jerry  Crider,  Atlanta  DRC,  is  the  first  Arnry  re- 
cruiter to  receive  a gold  badge  under  the  QIPs  Phase  II  program. 
Much  of  his  success  has  come  from  areas  previously  thought  to 
be  unproductive.  In  fact,  he  enlisted  one-fourth  of  the  males  in  the 
senior  class  of  one  of  his  high  schools.  In  short,  he  is  something  of 
an  authority  when  it  comes  to  recruiting  in  high  schools. 


SSG  Jerry  Crider  discusses  an  Army  career  with  a JROTC  member. 
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94.1%  97.2%  97.0%  96.9%  94.7%  88.8% 


17-23  24-30  31  Aug-  7-13  14-20  21-27 

Aug  Aug  6 Sep  Sep  Sep  Sep 


Percent  of  weekly  objective  accomplished  for  shipping  weeks 
indicated.  Mission  is  accomplished  when  production  falls 
within  the  +3  percent  floor  to  ceiling  tolerance. 


NE  SE  SW  MW  W CMD 


Percentage  distribution  of  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates  and 
NPS  male  Cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  20  September 


Quantity  S.  Quality 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


A1  bany 

12 

of 

12 

New  Haven 

7 

of 

12 

Oklahoma  City 

A1 buquerque 

Phil adel phi  a 

6 

of 

12 

Boston 

Atlanta 

Phoenix 

Kansas  City 

Bal timore 

Raleigh 

5 

of 

12 

Columbus 

Charlotte 

Richmond 

Peoria 

Cincinnati 

San  Juan 

Sacramento 

Cl evel and 

Syracuse 

4 

of 

12 

Portl and 

Col umbi a 

11 

of 

12 

Lansing 

San  Antonio 

Concord 

St.  Louis 

Seattl e 

Harrisburg 

10 

of 

12 

Indianapol i s 

3 

of 

12 

Dal  las 

Jackson 

9 

of 

12 

Chicago 

Sal t Lake  Ci ty 

Jacksonvi 1 1 e 

Honolulu 

2 

of 

12 

Mi nneapol i s 

Long  Island 

Little  Rock 

Omaha 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

1 

of 

12 

Des  Moines 

Miami 

8 ( 

of  ; 

12 

Pi ttsburgh 

Houston 

Montgomery 

7 

of 

12 

Beckley 

Los  Angeles 

Nashvi 1 1 e 

Detroit 

0 

of 

12 

Denver 

Newark 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 

Newburgh 

Niagara  Falls 

Santa  Ana 

Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received 


October 

QIPS  credits/recruit  QIPS  credits/recruiter 


1 . 

SERRC 

5.448 

1 . 

SERRC 

31 .664 

2. 

NERRC 

5.267 

2. 

SWRRC 

20.037 

3. 

WRRC 

5.176 

3. 

NERRC 

19.084 

4. 

SWRRC 

5.120 

4. 

MWRRC 

16.532 

5. 

MWRRC 

5.118 

5. 

WRRC 

15.199 

Command 

5.242 

Command 

19.875 

Top  20  DRCs* 

Top  20  DRCs* 

1 . 

San  Juan 

5.939 

1 . 

San  Juan 

40.543 

2. 

Jacksonvi 1 1 e 

5.771 

2. 

Jacksonville 

38.276 

3. 

Raleigh 

5.584 

3. 

Raleigh 

37.391 

4. 

Syracuse 

5.554 

4. 

Montgomery 

37.333 

5. 

Col umbia 

5.510 

5. 

Miami 

36.370 

6. 

A1 bany 

5.486 

6. 

Col umbia 

36.174 

7. 

Ri chmond 

5.485 

7. 

Atl anta 

34.719 

8. 

Charlotte 

5.448 

8. 

Ri chmond 

31 .366 

9. 

Mi  ami 

5.425 

9. 

Jackson 

29.275 

10. 

Bal timore 

5.423 

10. 

Long  Island 

28.136 

11. 

Harri sburg 

5.408 

11  . 

Chari otte 

24.829 

12. 

Concord 

5.358 

12. 

Louisville 

22.815 

13. 

Atl anta 

5.355 

13. 

A1 buquerque 

22.519 

14. 

Jackson 

5.299 

14. 

Bal timore 

22.060 

15. 

Montgomery 

5.243 

15. 

St.  Louis 

21.277 

16. 

Philadelphia 

5.231 

16. 

Nashvi 1 1 e 

21  .227 

17. 

Nashvi 1 1 e 

5.220 

17. 

Philadelphia 

20.179 

18. 

A1 buquerque 

5.219 

18. 

Phoenix 

19.897 

19. 

Newark 

5.198 

19. 

Newark 

19.811 

Phoenix 

5.198 

20. 

Syracuse 

18.342 

*0nly  those  DRC  that  accomplished  their  guantitative  objective 
each  week  during  the  reception-station  month  starting  on  27  July 
and  ending  on  30  August  were  eligible  for  consideration. 


from  regions.  Does  not  include  bonus  credits. 
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A successful 
has  to  be 
a self- 
starter 


SFC  Jerry  Gibson  prepares  mailouts  for  prospective  Army  Nurses. 


BY  MICHAEL  GALBREATH 

Lansing  DRC 


“A  successful  nurse  recruiter  has  to  be  a self- 
starter,” claims  Sergeant  First  Class  Jerry  Gibson.  He 
energetically  starts  himself  every  day  for  the  difficult 
task  of  getting  nurses  from  Michigan  in  the  Army. 

Gibson  is  on  his  second  tour  as  Michigan's  nurse 
recruiter.  He  previously  was  a field  recruiter  and  sta- 
tion commander  for  more  than  40  months. 

The  Michigan-born  OOE  has  been  highly  successful 
as  a nurse  recruiter  following  standard  recruiting  prac- 
tices. 

Gibson  and  USAREC's  approximately  25  other 
nurse  recruiters  share  with  field  recruiters  most  of  the 
same  difficidties.  "In  nurse  recruiting  you're  trying  to 
sell  a job  to  someone  who  already  has  training  and,  in 
many  cases,  is  a working  nurse,”  explains  Gibson.  “It's 
harder  to  sell  somebody  like  that  on  the  Army  than  a 
yf)ung  person  wht)  needs  training.” 

Because  most  of  Gibson's  QMA  already  receive 
good  salaries,  he  says  he  had  to  find  selling  points  to 
offset  their  initial  salary  cut  which  can  amount  tf) 
$1,()0()  to  $2,500  a year.  The  best  sellers,  according  to 
Giibson,  are  really  intangibles. 

"Most  p(!ople  applying  for  Army  nursing  positions 
are  intcirested  in  the  nurse  clinician  program,  travel 
and  specific  duty  locations.  " says  Gibson.  And  he  has 
successfidly  g(!ared  his  sales  approach  to  those  points. 

Gibson  g(4s  his  leads  from  numerous  sources. 
Many  of  thcuu  come  from  national  advertising  and  his 
own  mailouts  which  he  puts  together  in  his  Lansing 
DRG  office.  He  also  picks  up  leads  from  local  recruit- 
(U's  and  by  slaying  in  contact  with  counselors  and 
placenuml  officdals  at  Michigan's  five?  accredited 
schools  of  nursing. 


”1  make  contact  within  24  hours  of  getting  a lead.” 
Gibson  says.  "All  recruiters  should  do  that  with  their 
REAGT  cards  and  other  leads,  because  if  you  don't, 
you  run  the  risk  of  a lead  cooling  off.” 

Gibson  makes  the  majority  of  his  initial  contacts 
on  the  phone  after  5 o'clock  and  on  Saturday. 

Gaptain  Bettye  Ball,  nurse  counselor  based  at  the 
Golumbus  DRG,  accompanies  Gibson  on  his  appoint- 
ments. She  details  the  professional  aspects  of  Army 
nursing  while  Gibson  talks  about  programs  and  his 
major  selling  points. 

It  usually  takes  quite  awhile  after  a woman  or  man 
talks  to  Ball  and  Gibson,  and  has  applied  to  become  an 
Army  nurse,  for  them  to  go  on  active  duty. 

"I  keep  my  applicants  thinking  favorably  of  the 
Army,”  Gibson  explains.  "I  call  each  of  them  at  least 
once  every  other  week  and  sometimes  have  lunch  with 
them  just  to  chat  and  let  them  know  their  applications 
are  still  in  the  mill  and  that  the  Army  is  very  interested 
in  them.” 

Gibson  goes  to  great  lengths  to  keep  himself  as 
visible  as  possible  in  the  nursing  community  so  nurses 
will  keep  the  Army  in  mind.  He  attends  conventions 
such  as  those  of  the  Michigan  Nurse  Association  and 
the  Student  Nurse  Association  and  goes  to  career  days 
at  the  nursing  schools. 

He  also  practices  an  unusual  attention  getter  by 
volunteering  to  proctor  Michigan's  stale  board  lest  for 
licensing  nurses.  Gibson  attends  the  lest  sessions  in 
uniform  but  doesn't  do  any  active  r(;cruiling  there.  His 
purposes  is  to  remind  the  nurses  of  the  Army  and  h(’ 
knows  from  experi(mce  that  it  will  pay  off  in  the  long 
run. 

He  fits  his  own  definition  of  a successful  nurse  re- 
cruiter. jerry  Gibson  is  a self-starter.  ^ 
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Rf.c:rihting  & Garefr  Gounskling  Journai. 


Forrester’s 
ocus 


Can’t  forget  now 


Future  200  card  re- 
minding recruiters  to 
ask  for  referrals. 


Captain  Cozzalio,  New  Haven  DRC,  suggested  to  MG  For- 
rester that  with  the  next  printing  of  the  USAREC  Form  200 
card,  the  words  “Ask  for  the  REFERRAL"  be  overprinted  as  a 
reminder  to  ask  for  new  leads.  USAREC  has  a large  number  of 
cards  in  stock,  so  the  next  printing  will  implement  CPT  Coz- 
zalio's  suggestion. 


t 


Cosmopolitan’ 
reprint 


The  July 
'76  “Cosmo- 
politan " arti-  “Cosmopolitan”  article  on 

cle  on  worn-  ' 

en  in  the  Army  is,  according  to  Mary- 
helen  G.  Correll  (Indianapolis  DRC 
A&SP),  the  best  she  has  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  suggested  that  USAREC  look 
into  getting  reprint  rights  for  distribution 
to  the  field.  Done!  By  now  you  should 
have  received  copies  of  the  article. 
Though  it's  not  intended  as  a giveaway, 
it'll  make  nice  reading  in  the  office. 


RPIs  for  the  asking 

While  “rereading"  an  issue  of  the  Journal, 
SFC  John  Restivo,  Ft.  Rucker  career  counselor, 
came  across  the  “Forrester's  Focus"  page.  He 
sat  down  at  his  typewriter  and  sent  the  CG  this 
suggestion:  “For  about  4 years  as  a career  coun- 
selor I have  written  various  foreign  informa- 
tion centers,  as  well  as  most  every  post  and 
state  in  CONUS,  requesting  material  and  infor- 
mation about  each  place. 

Once  I receive  the  material  I stamp  it  with 
my  name  and  phone  number  or  attach  one  of 
my  calling  cards.  For  just  a small  bit  of  my 
time  I have  accumulated  a large  source  of  in- 
formation about  places  to  go  in  the  Army.  All 
of  this  material  is  free,  up-to-date  and  everyone 
.seems  to  like  it.  And,  by  having  my  name  on  it, 
I get  the  credit  for  it. 

I have  shipped  many  boxes  of  material  to 
various  recruiters  and  they  have  always  re- 
quested more.  Some  recruiters  even  pass  them 
out  to  high  schools,  compliments  of  'your  local 
Army  recruiter,'  for  use  in  German  and  history 
classes.  Germany  is  an  especially  good  country 
to  obtain  material  from  and  the  material  is 


good  to  have  considering  the  current  emphasis 
on  recruiting  for  Europe." 

Obviously,  USAREC  can't  order  such  ma- 
terials in  bulk:  however,  individual  recruiters 
can  order  the  material  to  which  SFC  Revisto 
refers  for  use  as  they  see  fit. 


Happy  days  in  Germany 


V‘S  . - 


Travel  brochures  make  good  RPIs 
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for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professional  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
We  recommend  you  file  this  page. 

SUBJECT  AREA  REFERENCES  OBJECTIVES  AND/OR  REMARKS 


High  School  Program 


USAREC  Reg  601-29 


A new  regulation  plus 
plus  a new  school  year 
in  this  area  is  needed. 


1 new  high  school  folder 
means  time  for  training 


Building  High  School 
Lists 


USAREC  Reg  601-29  Lists  are  getting  tougher  to  obtain.  Now  is  the 

time  to  discuss  ideas  on  how  to  make  or  huild  a 
high  school  list. 


Working  and 

Prioritizing 

High  School  Lists 


USAREC  Reg  601-20  With  a high  school  list,  you  have  to  define  your 

priorities  and  systematically  work  the  list. 


Questions 


ruiter  Quiz 


provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC.  The  answers  are  all 
found  in  the  references  cited. 


Sources 


1.  Who  establishes  the  qualifications  for  en- 
listment into  the  Regular  Army? 

2.  Success  of  the  Army  reenlistment  pro- 
gram is  directly  related  to  whom? 

3.  What  is  the  grade  required  for  an  officer 
assigned  to  reenlistment  duties  on  a full- 
time basis? 

4.  In  writing  a news  story,  what  six  ques- 
tions must  the  writer  answer  about  the 
event? 

5.  Wh(;n  is  a prior  service  member  exempt 
from  the  requircunents  of  Table  2-1,  AR  601- 
210? 


1.  Paragraph  1-3,  AR  601-210 

2.  Paragraph  18-ld,  Special  Text  12-163 

3.  Paragraph  1-5,  AR  601-280 


4.  Paragraph  10-2a,  Special  Text  12-163 


5.  Paragraph  2-3,  AR  601-210 
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witch 


by  JANET  LUFFY 
Boston  DRC 

It  seems  a bit  of  witchery  is  still 
going  on  in  Salem,  Mass.,  these  days. 

At  the  Army  recruiting  station 
there.  Sergeant  Martha  Dickerson, 
its  first  woman  recruiter,  has  been 
affectionately  dubbed  the  "witch  of 
Salem"  because  she  is  bringing  in 
recruits  like  magic. 

And  the  way  her  Army  career 
has  gone,  it  looks  as  if  she  has  her 
own  brand  of  magic.  SGT  Dickerson 
enlisted  less  than  three  years  ago  un- 
der the  Stripes  for  Skills  program 
with  hopes  of  eventually  becoming  a 
recruiter.  Her  wish  came  true,  and  a 
year  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  re- 
cruiting school. 

For  her  first  recruiting  assign- 
ment, she  was  given  an  area  consid- 
ered unproductive.  She  didn't  real- 
ize this,  and  came  up  with  enlist- 
ment after  enlistment,  for  a total  of 
more  than  50  in  her  first  eight 
months. 

Martha  feels  she  got  started  on 
the  right  foot  in  recruiting  by  receiv- 
ing excellent  on-the-job  training. 
"We  have  a fantastic  station  com- 
mander. Sergeant  First  Class  A1 
Hart.  He's  the  one  who  told  us  that 
if  we  get  four  new  people  each  week 
to  process,  we'll  always  make  mis- 
sion . . . and  it  works!" 

Of  course,  long  hard  work  plays 
a big  role  in  ber  recruiting  success. 
Often  her  day  begins  at  5:30  in  the 
morning  when  she  drives  people  to 
the  processing  center  in  Boston.  Eve- 


nings, she  makes  house  calls  to  talk 
to  applicants  and  their  families  in  an 
informal  setting,  which  keeps  her  on 
the  job  until  as  late  as  10  at  night. 

This  kind  of  personal  attention 
has  its  reward.  The  DEP  enlistees 
became  another  factor  in  her  suc- 
cess. 

"I  get  them  started  on  working 
for  their  promotion  right  away  by 
making  telephone  calls  and  helping 
in  the  office,"  she  said. 

Results  are  remarkable.  One  of 
her  DEPs  gave  her  the  names  of 
seven  people  he  knew  were  interest- 
ed in  the  Army.  All  seven  enlisted. 
“I  was  sorry  I couldn't  offer  him 
more  than  one  promotion,”  she  com- 
mented. 

Martha  pointed  out  that  the  en- 


listment contract  is  important  to  her 
applicants  because  it  guarantees 
them  the  training  and  station  assign- 
ment of  their  choice. 

Martha’s  interest  in  her  recruits 
doesn’t  end  when  they  leave  for 
basic  training.  She  gives  each  of 
them  a self-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope to  write  back  to  her.  She  said 
she  enjoys  hearing  from  them  and 
their  comments  give  her  new  in- 
sights to  share  with  future  appli- 
cants. 

Like  the  Good  Witch  of  the 
North  in  the  "Wizard  of  Oz.”  Martha 
shows  her  applicants  the  road  and 
lets  them  decide  if  they  want  to  fol- 
low it.  Because  of  her  efforts,  it  is  a 
route  more  and  more  people  in  the 
Salem  area  are  deciding  to  take. 


Enlisting  twins  is  another  of  SGT  Martha  Dickerson's  recruiting  tricks.  It  certainly 
seemed  like  magic  to  David  (left)  and  Patrick  (right)  Grant  that  she  could  have  them  as- 
signed to  the  same  station  for  basic  training  and  AIT. 
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Reenlistment: 

By  SFC  KENNETH  L.  RANKIN 

Career  Counselor,  41st  Field  Artillery  Group 

'rhe  Recruiting  Command  keeps  the  Army  sup- 
plied with  the  number  of  people  needed  to  fill  unit 
authorizations,  but  numbers  alone  will  not  give  the 
Army  the  kind  of  manpower  needed  to  maintain  the 
best  fighting  force.  The  primary  unit  requirement  is 
people  with  the  know-how  and  the  experience  to  ac- 
complish the  mission. 

We  no  sooner  get  our  people  trained  to  carry  their 
own  load  when  we  lose  them  and  must  train  a replace- 
ment. The  cost  of  this  manpower  turnover,  in  terms  of 
time,  energy  and  money,  is  great. 

We  can  reduce  our  training  burden  by  keeping 
more  of  our  trained  men  and  women  with  us,  slowing 
down  the  turnover.  Each  and  every  person  the  Army 
retains  reduces  this  problem  that  much  more. 

It  has  been  said.  "Once  a problem  is  fully  under- 
stood, the  solution  becomes  evident."  Let’s  take  a look 
at  the  problem  and  see  if  we  better  our  understanding. 

Many  things  affect  a young  person's  attitude 
toward  the  Army,  both  pro  and  con.  Rarely  is  it  so  one- 
sided that  he  has  no  doubts  about  his  best  course  of  ac- 
tion. There  is  a great  deal  that  career  soldiers  can  do  to 
influence  the  unit  reenlistment  attitude.  Primarily 
what  is  needed  is  to  correct  some  misunderstandings 
on  the  sidiject  and  to  educate  ourselves  and  those 
around  us. 

There  is  a fairly  common  belief  among  some  ca- 
reer men  that  once  a young  soldier  has  served  about  a 
year  on  active  duty,  he  knows  enough  about  Army  life 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  nf)t  to  reenlist. 

Take  a closer  look  at  the  Army  the  first-termer  has 
come  to  know  so  well  in  a year.  Among  the  things  he 
has  learned  about  the  Army  is  homesickness,  living  in 
crowded  BCT  barracks  with  strangers,  little  privacy, 
and  dressing  like  everyont;  else.  He  has  learned  about 
pass  restrictions  and  standing  in  line  for  his  meals 
which  are  no  h)nger  prepared  in  consideration  of  his 
individual  tastes.  He  has  learned  about  guard  duty,  GI 
parti(!s,  marches  in  heat  and  snow  with  heavy  equip- 
ment. and  sleeping  out  in  all  types  of  weather. 

Young  soldiers  also  learn  about  the  strict  rules  and 
rt^gulations  for  most  situations:  most  of  his  decisions 
ar(!  already  made  for  him.  He  has  been  exposed  to  fair- 
ly st(!ady  complaining,  unpleasant  rumors,  and  gloomy 
predictions  of  his  young  associates  who  are  equally 
frustraterl.  Thcise  unpleasant  things  are  common  among 


Keeping  people 

young  soldiers  in  their  first  year  of  service. 

Considering  all  this,  it  might  cause  us  to  wonder 
why  anyone  reenlists  at  all.  Yet  many  do  reenlist  and 
in  many  cases  the  reenlistments  exceed  the  separations 
by  a considerable  margin. 

Effective  unit  reenlistment  attitudes  will  show  the 
first -termers  how  they  can  eventually  overcome  the 
majority  of  the  initial  hardships  and  how  the  benefits 
soon  begin  to  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Army. 

Most  importantly,  an  effective  program  helps  the 
young  soldier  understand  the  real  benefits  that  come  to 
him  as  he  goes  up  the  ladder  of  advancement.  The 
rapid  promotion  available  to  enlisted  men  is  only  one 
of  the  important  selling  features  of  an  effective  reen- 
listment program. 

Each  young  man  must  be  made  to  realize  he  has  a 
job  the  Army  needs.  And,  it  is  a fairly  common  mis- 
understanding among  careerists  that  the  first-term  sol- 
dier "knows"  the  Army  wants  him  to  stay.  But  this  is 
not  alway  true.  From  his  level,  a first-term  soldier  can- 
not appreciate  that  fact  unless  he  is  told  so  personally. 

This  area  of  leadership  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
young  person's  immediate  supervisors  on  a daily  basis. 
They  alone  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  speak 
for  the  Army  and  tell  the  young  person  he  is  important, 
needed,  and  wanted,  in  the  Army.  This  is  the  single 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  program. 

The  second  point  to  a successful  program  is  pro- 
viding for  a controlled  reenlistment  environment,  com- 
prised of  all  those  things  which  contribute  to  the  young 
man  liking  his  surroundings.  Assuming  that  the  unit 
provides  the  normal  necessities  of  good  leadership 
practices  and  physical  surroundings,  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  attitudes  of  career  personnel 
who  associate  daily  with  the  young  soldiers.  It’s  a nor- 
mal tendency  for  people  to  complain  more  readily 
when  they  are  displeased  than  to  praise  when  they  are 
happy. 

Most  first-termers  recognize  exaggerations  in  nor- 
mal complaining.  The  most  significant  cause  of  a nega- 
tive reenlistmeni  environment  stems  from  rarely,  if 
ever,  hearing  a positive  word  on  behalf  of  the  Army 
from  the  career  man. 

All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  for  career  men  and 
women  in  the  unit  to  make  occasional,  appropriately 
timed,  favorable  comments  about  the  Army  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  their  duties.  One  thoughtful  remark  now  and 
then  about  the  satisfactions  of  career  men  will  counter 
many  of  the  more  common  and  unpleasant  feelings 
generated  by  complaining. 

The  third  successful  part  of  a reenlistment  pro- 
gram is  to  insure  that  every  young  person  is  thoroughly 
counseled  by  the  reenlistment  personnel  on  all  avail- 
able reenlistment  and  career  options  and  benefits. 
Without  this  interview,  the  young  man  is  likely  to  hear 
only  the  other  side  of  the  story  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed.  He  needs  to  know  what  Army  service  is  like 
as  a married  E5  or  higher  who  can  live  off-post  and 
travel  the  world  with  his  family,  as  well  as  his  furni- 
ture and  car.  He  needs  to  hear  how  the  PX,  commis- 
sary, low  cost  entertainment  and  free  medical  care  be- 
come increasingly  more  meaningful  to  a family  man. 
He  should  be  told  that  insecurity  and  boredom  are  the 
two  greatest  problems  common  in  civilian  jobs,  so  he 
can  appreciate  the  built-in  security  and  variety  of  an 
Army  career. 

The  freedom  from  fear  of  sickness,  disability, 
strikes,  layoffs,  business  failure,  general  depressions, 
and  old-age  financial  distress  add  up  to  an  extremely 


valuable  security  package  that  is  seldom  found  in 
comparable  career  fields  in  civilian  life. 

There  is  a saying  in  the  reenlistment  business 
which  1 think  is  appropriate  here:  "Old  soldiers  often 
take  for  granted  the  benefits  about  which  young  sol- 
diers never  learn." 

The  fourth  and  final  part  of  a successful  unit  reen- 
listment program  is  what  we  could  call  decision  en- 
couragement. No  matter  how  well  the  other  three  re- 
sponsibilities of  a good  program  have  been  carried  out, 
and  often,  regardless  of  the  degree  to  which  a young 
person  has  become  convinced  that  he  would  probably 
benefit  more  by  staying  than  leaving,  he  will  not  take 
the  initiative  to  reenlist.  One  point  not  to  be  over- 
looked is,  while  reenlistment  requires  a decision  and  a 
positive  action,  separation  is  automatic.  Once  a good 
man  starts  to  think  of  those  first  few  days  back  home 
and  the  welcome  that  is  waiting  for  him.  his  ability  to 
reason  is  limited. 

Leaders  in  the  United  States  Army  are  expected, 
through  conscience  and  a sense  of  loyalty  to  support 
the  services.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  forego  the  opportu- 
nity to  keep  the  very  best  people  in  uniform. 


Tm  also  a problem-solver’ 


By  SP4  RONALD  SHEA 

Information  Office, 

101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 

"Reenlisting  a man  is  easy,  it's  making  a reenlist- 
ment contract  that  will  help  a man's  career  that  de- 
mands the  most  in  my  job,”  remarked  Staff  Sergeant 
Willie  C,  Mayfield. 

Mayfield  is  the  career  counselor  for  the  2d  Squad- 
ron. 17th  Cavalry  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air 
Assault ). 

"My  job  is  not  only  that  of  a recruiter  in  the 
civilian  world:  I'm  also  a problem  solver  for  the  men  in 
my  unit,"  explained  Mayfield. 

Mayfield's  approach  to  people  has  won  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  of  the  men  of  the  unit.  "I  have  men 
coming  in  to  talk  to  me  when  they  feel  they  can't  talk 


to  their  platoon  sergeants,”  he  added. 

On  the  wall  of  his  office  hangs  a certificate  for 
achieving  100  percent  of  the  commander's  objective  for 
March.  1975.  "I'm  proud  of  that  one,"  Mayfield  said. 
"That  was  my  first  month  as  the  squadron's  reenlist- 
ment NCO. 

Another  certificate  notes  his  achieving  234.89  per- 
cent of  the  commander's  objective. 

"Whenever  I reenlist  a man.  I'm  doing  a lot  of  good 
things.  I save  the  Army  money  and  I keep  the  objective 
down  for  USAREC's  recruiters,"  he  said. 

Wh(m  he;  counsels  a man.  and  that  man  reenlists  in 
a program  he  wants,  Mayfield  sees  the  results  of  his 
work  on  the  face  of  the  man. 

"That's  when  I really  get  enthused  about  my  job,  " 
said  Meiyfield.  ^ 
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Sapphire  Star  Wearers 

Some  of  USARECs  best 


"Being  honest  with  applicants 
and  telling  them  ‘how  it  really  is'  in 
the  Army  is  important  to  me,"  said 
S(!rgeant  First  Class  Wayne  Rus- 
boldt,  first  in  Western  Region  to  cop 
the  sapphire  star. 

SFC  Rusboldt,  Paradise  Valley, 
Ariz,,  recruiter  came  to  the  Phoenix 
District  Recruiting  Command  five 
years  ago.  He  felt  qualified  to  tell 
the  Army  story,  "1  felt  I could  sell 
the  Army  by  relating  my  experi- 
ences," he  said. 

His  technique  has  been  success- 
ful, He  has  won  many  awards  for  his 


the  o[)portuniti(\s  available  in  the 
Army,"  said  Sergeant  First  Class 
Don  Richardson,  the  first  Southwest 
Region  recruiter  to  receive  the  sap- 
phire star.  The  Dallas  DRC  field  rep- 
resentativf!  enlisted  141  people  to  gel 
that  honor. 

■Recruiting  in  Tyler.  Tex.,  has 
been  easy,"  claims  SFC  Richardson, 
who  has  h(xm  there  lor  iKxu’ly  three 
years.  "P(X)ph;  in  the  area  ar(! 
patriotic,  and  the  (!Conomy  isn't  a 
factor  in  recruiting  activities  lik(}  in 


SFC  WAYNE  RUSBOLDT 

Phoenix  DRC 


recruiting  achievements  and  repre- 
sents Western  Region  on  General 
Forrester's  Recruiting  Advisory 
Council. 

“The  primary  source  of  my 
prospects  is  the  high  school,"  SFC 
Rusboldt  said.  "1  work  closely  with 
counselors,  student  body  leaders 
and  coaches  to  get  quality. 

“My  second  source  of  leads  is 
the  referral  program.  The  people  1 
enlist  in  the  DEP  talk  to  their  buil- 
dies  and  influence  them  to  come  in 
and  talk  to  me  about  the  Army  and 
what  it  has  to  offer." 


SFC  DON  RICHARDSON 

Dallas  DRC 


other  areas." 

SFC  Richardson  believes  the 
Army  has  a lot  to  offer  young  peo- 
ple. He  cited  an  example.  "1  just  re- 
cruited a graduating  senior  from 
|ohn  Tyler  High  School  who  plans  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Project 
AHEAD  program.  When  he  com- 
pletes the  dental  hygenist  course,  he 
will  receive  62  hours  of  credit  from 
Baylor  University." 

In  his  spare  time  Richardson 
has  coached  the  Tyler  YMCA  base- 
ball team  and  attended  school  at 


REACT.  “REACT  produces  'hot' 
leads.  1 contact  the  prospects  and 
follow  up  thoroughly.  They  have 
also  been  a good  source  of  enlist- 
ments for  me."  he  said. 

SFC  Rusboldt  has  some  advice 
for  new  recruiters.  "1  believe  that 
new  recruiters  should  develop  their 
own  style  of  interviewing,  he  it  a 
personal  contact  or  telephone  inter- 
view." he  commented.  "Of  course." 
he  added,  "never  lose  sight  of  the 
basic  recruiting  techniques  taught  in 
recruiting  school.” 


nearby  Tyler  Junior  College. 

He  also  has  a good  relationship 
with  the  local  high  school.  "1  encour- 
age students  to  stay  in  school  until 
they  graduate.  It's  good  for  them, 
and  it  gives  the  Army  young  people 
who  are  better  prepared  for  training 
in  a career. 

Doing  his  job  brings  SFC  Rich- 
ardson personal  satisfaction.  "I've 
always  been  interested  in  helping 
people  find  their  place  in  life.  Re- 
cruiting is  a way  to  accomplish 
something  for  the  community." 
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tell  how  it’s  done 


Sergeant  First  Class  Clem 
Pignatelli,  Midwest  Region's  first 
sapphire  star  winner,  doesn't  believe 
there's  a secret  to  successful  recruit- 
ing. “It's  all  hard  work,  but  hard 
work  based  on  basic  recruiting  prin- 
ciples.” 

Clem  has  achieved  nearly  every 
goal  he  has  set  for  himself,  and  has 
never  missed  being  a 100  percent  re- 
cruiter since  he  first  became  a OOE 
in  the  fall  of  197.1. 

A competitive  recruiter,  Clem 


SFC  CLEM  PIGNATELLI 

Lansing  DRC 


often  issues  challenges  to  other  re- 
cruiters. He  is  seldom  overtaken. 

Clem  is  honest  with  the  young 
people  he  meets,  telling  them  both 
the  good  and  bad  points  about  the 
Army.  His  direct  approach  is  coup- 
led with  his  sincere  desire  to  help. 

"The  Army  has  helped  me  in 
many  ways,"  he  said,  “and  it  can 
help  others." 

The  recruiter  shows  his  concern 
by  working  long  hours  with  the  ath- 
letic program  of  Saginaw's  First 


Ward  Community  Center.  The  cen- 
ter's boxing  team,  coached  by  Clem 
and  his  station  commander.  SFC  A1 
Coney,  has  won  several  team  and  in- 
dividual championships.  Center 
representatives  feel  the  two  recruit- 
ers are  the  reason  why. 

Clem  also  believes  he  is  suc- 
cessful because  he  looks  on  recruit- 
ing as  a full-time  job.  “I'm  an  Army 
representative  24  hours  a day.  " he 
said.  “In  some  way.  I'm  always  re- 
cruiting." 


At  a ceremony  held  in  Atlanta 
not  too  long  ago,  MG  Forrester  pre- 
sented SFC  Ricardo  Velez.  Maya- 
guez,  Puerto  Rico,  with  a gold  re- 
cruiter badge  with  sapphire  star.  It 
was  the  first  in  USAREC. 

How  did  he  earn  it?  Hard  work 
for  starters.  But  Ricky  Velez  offers 
some  additional  thoughts.  “When  I 
got  here  from  New  York,  one  of  the 
first  things  I did  was  get  onto  the 
college  campus.  I've  found  that  you 
can't  go  there  looking  and  acting 
scared,  like  you're  out  of  your  ele- 


SFC  RICARDO  VELEZ 

San  Juan  DRC 


ment.  If  you're  scared  you'll  get  no- 
where. You  have  to  sell  yourself.  I 
started  right  at  the  top  and  enlisted 
the  college  president's  son.  When 
his  father  saw  what  I had  done  for 
the  boy,  he  opened  the  school's 
doors  to  me,” 

Like  most  recruiters,  Ricky  is  a 
joiner.  He's  in  the  American  Legion 
and  is  getting  his  commission  in  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  He  also  plays  soft- 
ball  in  his  spare  time.  “Kids  know 
I'm  in  the  Army:  they  also  know  I'm 
going  to  bring  it  up  sooner  or  later. 
They  appreciate  my  honesty;  they 
want  you  to  share  what  you  have 


with  them." 


This  recruiter  isn't  one  to  sit 
back  and  let  things  happen  to  him  — 
he  makes  them  happen.  “I'm  a firm 
believer  in  action.  If  something 
comes  to  mind.  I do  it.  For  instance, 
five  kids  from  the  softball  team 
started  asking  questions  about  the 
Army.  I didn't  hem  and  haw  and 
spcdl  it  out  for  them:  I just  told  them 
If  you  want  what  I have,  you  have  to 
sign  up.'  Kids  today  are  impressed 
with  that  kind  of  straightforward- 
ness." It  works. 
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"1  love  recruiting,”  said  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Jimmy  Morris,  of 
Northeast  Region,  winner  of  every 
award  USAREC  can  bestow.  "I  think 
about  recruiting  all  the  time.  I'm  al- 
ways thinking  of  ways  to  make  this 
week  better  than  the  last  week.” 

With  this  motivation,  it's  under- 
standable why  SFC  Morris.  Balti- 
more recruiter,  is  the  first  to  qualify 
for  three  sapphire  stars.  It  also  ex- 
plains why  he  was  the  first  to  earn 
the  gold  recruiting  decal  for  achiev- 
ing 1400  QIPS  points  in  36  months. 

'Tve  met  every  challenge 
they've  thrown  at  me,”  he  said.  He 
enlisted  685  individuals  between 
January  1974  and  August  1976.  The 
number  processed  is  into  the  thou- 
sands. "But  I like  helping  people, 
talking  to  people,  solving  their  prob- 
lems,” he  said. 

He  feels  recruiting  in  a large 
city  presents  special  problems. 


SFC  Jimmy  Morris 

Baltimore  ORC 


"Everybody  can't  recruit  in  the  city,” 
he  commented.  Morris  developed 
his  city-savvy  early,  as  a native  of 
Brooklyn,  N,Y.,  an  urban  conglom- 
erate with  roughly  three  times  the 
ptjpulation  of  Baltimore. 

‘‘The  heavy  walk-in  traffic 
doesn't  help  that  much,”  the  recruit- 
er said.  "Many  of  these  people  are 
uneducated  and  unskilled.  We  have 
to  process  twice  as  many  just  to  get 
the  same  number  of  enlistments  as 
other  stations.” 

The  sergeant’s  answer  to  this 
problem  is  complete  dedication  to 
recruiting.  He  cites  incredible  exam- 
ples. "Since  1 arrived  (October 
1973),  1 have  not  taken  a day  of  leave 
for  recreational  purposes.  And  I've 
worked  every  single  Saturday.  1 get 
to  the  office  at  6 a.m.  every  morning 
and  stay  until  about  7 p.m. 

"They  can  send  me  anywhere 
and  I'll  recruit.  They  could  put  me  in 


the  Mojave  Desert.  If  there  are  hu- 
man beings  there,  1 can  put  them  in 
the  Army.  I'll  get  the  maximum  use 
of  what's  there. 

"You  see,  I get  the  maximum 
out  of  every  applicant  whether  he 
passes  or  fails,  goes  in  or  stays  out.  1 
make  them  all  work  for  mo  one  way 
or  another.  If  I don't  get  them,  I get 
their  friends.” 

Colonel  William  H.  Sachs,  com- 
mander of  the  region,  summed  up 
Morris'  contributions.  "When  North- 
eastern Region  gets  in  a bind,  they 
come  to  Jimmy  Morris  because  they 
know  he  can  deliver.” 

Likewise  impressed  is  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  J.  Wesley  Loffert, 
commander  of  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
inglon  district.  “If  half  of  our  re- 
cruiters could  catch  the  vision  like 
Brother  Morris  has,"  he  said,  "this 
DRC  would  have  mission  locked  in 
six  months  ahead.” 


QIPS  III 


For  several  months  now,  there  has  been  a rumor 
circulating  to  the  effect  that  the  QIPS  program  is  being 
revised.  It's  fact  now.  The  changes,  however,  are  not 
very  tlraslic  and  most  recruiters  won't  be  much  affect- 
ed by  them. 

The  reviseil  program  is  called  QIPS  111  and  was  ef- 
fective Oct.  1,  1976.  In  those  areas  closest  to  the  re- 
cruiter's h(!art  — quality  credits  — the  only  change  is  a 
reduction  of  the  numbcu'  of  credits  awarded  for 
GED/NHSG  accessions  from  four  to  three  points.  From 
there;  on.  the  credits  are  all  on  the  increased  side.  In 
the;  main.  QIPS  III  is  designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  flexible  bonus  creelits  (FBC)  in  the  system  to  allow 
recruiting  commanders  to  exert  more  influence  on  the 
actions  (jf  r(;cruiters. 

Specifically,  the  number  of  fh;xible  bonus  cr(;dils 
being  awarded  directly  to  DRC  c{)mmanch;rs  goes  from 
one  per  accession  to  two  per  accession.  'Hie  RRC  com- 


manders' FBC  are  also  doubled  so  that  regions  get  a 
share  of  2,000  per  week  instead  of  the  1,000  before. 

Now  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  FBC  that 
can  be  awarded  per  month  to  an  individual  recruiter. 

The  General's  Emphasized  Targets  — Each  Month 
(GETEM)  points,  the  USAREC  CG's  personal  credits, 
have  been  restored  as  a permanent  part  of  the  system, 
and  may  be  awarded  as  the  CG  specifies  to  anyone 
participating  in  the  QIPS  program. 

Two  new  additions  to  the  program  are  nurse  re- 
cruiters as  participants  and  a new  category  of  credits 
for  referrals.  Two  QIPS  points  are  awardecl  to  each  re- 
cruiter for  referrals  of  people  who  subsequently  enlist 
in  a Reserve  Compon(;nt:  and  t(;n  points  go  to  the  re- 
cruit(;r  for  referrals  of  people  who  subsequently  make 
official  applications  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  to 
the  WAC  Direct  Commission  program. 
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Average  reading  time;  5 min. 


How  to 

‘max’  the 

MOS  test 

this  year 

is  not  what  this  article  is  about.  That 
article  is  on  page  39.  This  article 
doesn’t  have  the  questions  or 
answers,  only  some  tried  and  proven 
methods  to  prepare  for  the  test. 

The  MOS  test  doesn't  descend 
from  the  sky  like  a lightning  bolt.  It 
crops  up  each  year  in  December  (for 
both  recruiters  and  career  coun- 
selors alike)  with  the  regularity  of 
boll  weevils  and  corn  borers.  And. 
like  a farmer  buying  pesticides,  the 
OOE  has  to  be  prepared  in  advance. 

Preparation  begins  with  know- 
ing how  the  test  was  put  together. 

Birth  of  a Test 

The  test  is  designed  by  people 
who  know  recruiting  and  career 
counseling  — those  who  have  done 
the  job.  They  do  their  best  to  make  it 
a true  test  of  how  good  you  are  at 
your  job.  It  asks  questions  you 
should  know  the  answers  to.  And  it 
asks  questions  on  subjects  which 
traditionally  cause  problems. 

"We  cover  all  major  areas  and 
write  at  least  three  questions  on 
each.  " said  Staff  Sergeant  Steve 
Smith,  an  instructor  at  Ft.  Harrison. 
Ind. 

"To  a certain  (extent,  we  use 
some  questions  from  previous  years, 
hut  only  parts.  Nothing  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  last  year's  test.”  added 
Staff  Sergeant  Major  Manley,  an- 
other instructor.  (For  the  record,  let 
that  read.  SSG  Major  Manley.  And 
when  he  makers  E-9  he'll  he  Sergeant 
Major  Major  Manley,  of  course.) 

Testing  the  Test 

After  questions  are  developed, 
they  are  subject  to  a review  board. 
bett(?r  known  as  a "murder  board.  " 
This  ominous  sounding  group  is  the 
OOE's  best  friend,  for  should  there 


be  a conflict  between  current  and 
past  policy,  "those  questions  which 
might  prove  confusing  are  thrown 
out  by  the  board. 

The  test  is  then  sent  to  the  En- 
listed Evaluation  Center,  also  at  Fort 
Harrison,  where  it  is  checked  by  the 
test  project  director  and  staff  edi- 
tors, They  determine  the  "hardness” 
or  "easiness”  of  questions  by  finding 
the  percentage  of  people  who 
answered  the  question  (or  a similar 
question)  correctly  in  a previous 
year’s  test.  The  center  also  checks 
for  double  meanings  and  grammati- 
cal errors. 

At  this  point,  personnel  psy- 
chologists come  up  with  an  analysis 
of  the  test  as  to  subject  matter,  test 
composition,  previous  scores  and 
overall  review. 

The  test  is  next  subjected  to  an- 
other "murder  board.”  It  is  again  re- 
viewed by  recruiters  and  counselors, 
question  by  question,  to  further  in- 
sure its  accuracy. 

From  there,  it  goes  to  the  print- 
er, then  to  the  OOE  through  the  lo- 
cal test  control  office. 

Although  everything  is  done  to 
insure  the  test  is  the  most  current 
one  possible,  it  is  sent  to  the  printer 
as  early  as  six  months  before  the 
scheduled  testing  month.  During  this 
period,  the  validity  of  some  "cor- 
rect" answers  may  be  overtaken  by 
changes  to  Army  regulations:  should 
this  become  the  case,  those  ques- 
tions will  be  considered  scoring  ex- 
ceptions and  OOEs  will  get  credit 
for  them  regardless  of  how  they  are 
answered.  Last  year,  four  questions 
were  classified  as  scoring  excep- 
tions. 

Even  though  scoring  exceptions 
last  year  provided  four  free  correct 
answers,  that's  not  enough  for  a high 
score  if  you  haven't  done  the  prepa- 
ration study  necessary. 

Test  Preparation 

Formal  preparation  begins  with 


receipt  of  the  MOS  study  guide 
which  lists  all  regulations  from 
which  questions  will  be  drawn.  It 
will  also  tell  which  sections  of  regu- 
lations are  not  "testable.”  If  a chap- 
ter, section,  table,  or  appendix  is  not 
listed  as  being  "testable,”  it  isn't. 
Assemble  every  regulation  and  pub- 
lication listed,  and  study  away. 

One  of  the  best  references  will 
be  Special  Text  12-163,  "Recruiting 
and  Career  Counseling,”  prepared 
by  the  Army  Institute  of  Administra- 
tion at  Fort  Harrison.  This  is  par- 
ticularly useful  because  it  goes  into 
detail  on  theories  of  salesmanship, 
something  that  a DA  regulation  can- 
not do. 

The  amount  of  time  and  effort 
put  into  preparation  for  the  MOS 
test  is  usually  a personal  matter, 
whatever  the  OOE  feels  he  or  she 
needs. 

Test-time  Panic 

"Panic”  is  the  one  thing  that  can 
reduce  all  preparation  to  nothing. 

Some  people  get  nervous  when 
they  realize  they’re  taking  a test 
which  has  such  impact  on  their  fu- 
ture. The  OOE  has  every  right  to 
feel  jittery  because  the  test  plays  a 
large  role  in  qualification  for  spe- 
cialized training,  NCOES  advanced 
course  and  promotion. 

To  combat  the  nervousness,  pre- 
pare in  advance.  Most  people  in 
USAREC  have  taken  an  MOS  test,  so 
there's  nothing  new  in  the  statement 
that  there  are  125  multiple-choice 
questions  in  the  test.  Each  question 
has  four  possible  answers  listed,  and 
only  one  of  them  is  the  best  answer. 

Many  locally-devised  study 
guides  are  developed  in  the  form  of 
multiple-choice  questions,  similar  in 
format  to  the  actual  test.  B(!come 
"test-tough"  on  such  practice  tests. 
When  you  encounter  the  "for  real" 
test,  you'll  be  prepared  to  eliminate 
those  answers  which  are  obviously 
wrong  and  make  an  educated  guess 
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on  the  remaining  answers.  “Take 
your  best  shot”  is  the  advice  offered 
l)y  SSG  Manley. 

Test  Tips 

Sergeant  Manley  passed  on 
some  more  tips:  trust  your  memory; 
remember  that  you  are  being  tested 
on  what  you  do  every  day:  imagine 
yourself  in  the  hypothetical  situation 
posed  by  the  question. 

Basically,  the  MOS  test  asks 
about  your  job.  It  measures  how 
good  you  are.  The  best  way  to  study 
for  an  MOS  test  is  to  do  your  job  the 
way  it  should  be  done.  It's  never  too 
early  to  start  studying.  Continually 
refer  to  the  regulations  and  keep  up- 
to-date  on  the  latest  available  re- 


cruiting information. 

When  you've  “taken  your  best 
shots”  at  the  MOS  test,  sit  back  and 
wait  a few  months  for  the  results  to 
come  in.  (When  you  get  your  score, 
refer  to  the  October  1975  R&CC 
Journal,  page  32,  to  see  about  where 
you  stand  compared  to  all  other 
OOEs  who  took  the  test.) 

Test  results  of  the  OOEs  who 
were  on  the  “murder  board”  are  not 
computed  into  tbe  bell  curve  scoring 
average;  to  do  otherwise  would  give 
them  an  unfair  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  other  OOEs. 

Problems  have  been  noted  in 
the  past  with  the  test  being  compro- 
mised. “It's  not  compromised  here,” 


said  SSG  Manley, 

“We  can  tell  if  it  has  been  com- 
promised," Manley  continued. 
"When  an  area's  scores  are  all  in  the 
140-150  range,  and  other  areas  have 
scores  in  the  90-120  range,  then  it’s 
pretty  obvious.  For  instance,  if  the 
scores  at  the  station  on  the  east  side 
of  town  are  decidedly  higher  than 
the  station  on  the  west  side,  you 
know  there’s  something  wrong.” 
“We  look  for  unusual  scores  in 
one  place.”  SSG  Manley  said. 

Making  a good  score  on  an  MOS 
test  is  not  all  that  difficult:  know 
your  job.  study  the  references  avail- 
able, and,  as  SSG  Manley  said, 
“Take  your  best  shot.”  ^ 


Being  a veteran 
is  a dollar  plus 


According  to  the  latest  figures  released  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  veterans  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  have  an  average  yearly  income  which  is 
$3,930  higher  than  that  of  non-veterans. 


The  VA  Annual  Report  for  FY  75,  recently  issued, 
compares  incomes  of  veterans  and  non-veterans  as  of 
mid-1975  by  educational  levels  as  follows: 


Education  Level 

Average  Income 
Veterans  Non -vets 

Less  than  high  school 

$ 6,870 

$ 4,730 

Some  high  school 

9,830 

7,340 

High  School  grad 

11,350 

8,870 

Some  college 

12,620 

6,750 

College  graduate 

17,240 

11,870 

According  to  the  report 

, the  fact  that 

non-vets  with 

" some  college”  education  were  earning  less  than  their 
high  school  graduate  counterparts  was  because  almost 
half  of  the  “some  college”  group  were  between  20  and 
24  years  of  age,  were  still  in  school,  had  no  significant 
work  experience,  and  little  or  no  personal  income. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that,  despite  the  con- 
siderable i)ublicity  about  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War 


having  difficulty  in  finding  jobs,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  all  veterans  was  only  4.7  percent  compared  to 

8.3  for  non-vets.  Considei'ing  only  the  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  their  unemployment  rate  was  9.7  percent 
compared  to  10.0  for  non-vets.  Only  the  youngest  Viet- 
nam vets  were  in  job  trouble,  having  an  unemployment 
rate  of  nearly  20  percent.  Vietnam  vets  25  years  and 
older  had  a rate  of  7.6  percent  which  was  better  than 
the  national  average  of  8.7. 

Veterans  were  also  better  educated  than  non-vet- 
erans according  to  the  report,  having  attained  a median 
education  level  of  12.6  years  of  schooling  as  opposed  to 

12.3  years  for  non-vets. 

The  report  covers  the  more  than  29  million  veter- 
ans on  VA  rolls.  About  seven  million  are  from  the  Viet- 
nam era.  nearly  six  million  from  the  Korean  War.  and 
about  13.5  million  from  World  War  11. 

The  VA  report,  which  was  compiled  with  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  makes  it  clear 
that  today's  veteran  is  better  educated,  more  consis- 
tently employed,  and  making  more  money  than  the 
non-veteran.  1 
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S Update 

MOS  Testing 

Based  upon  comments  received  from  this  year’s 
USAREUR/7th  Army  reenlistment  conference, 
DCSPER,  DA.  has  changed  the  month  when  OOE  ca- 
reer counselors  will  take  the  OOE  MOS  test.  Begin- 
ning this  year,  all  OOEs  will  take  the  test  in  December, 
as  opposed  to  different  months  last  year. 

Reenlistment  Processing 

The  reenlistment  people  at  HQ  DA  say  that  should 
a soldier  reenlist  and  depart  for  a new  duty  station  not 
served  by  the  original  PERSINS  processing  activity 
(PPA)  before  the  "RENL"  transaction  is  processed,  the 
only  way  the  career  counselor  who  reenlisted  the  sol- 
dier can  report,  and  get  credit  for.  the  reenlistment  is 
to  have  the  transaction  reported  by  his  local  SIDPERS 
people  as  a pass  record  transaction. 

Until  just  recently,  when  such  a transaction  ar- 
rived at  and  was  processed  by  MILPERCEN,  it  was  re- 
jected as  an  ME-2  error  because  the  PPA  shown  on  the 
pass  record  transaction  was  not  the  same  as  the  new 
one  shown  on  the  enlisted  master  file.  This  procedure 
has  now  been  changed  and  the  PPAs  no  longer  have  to 
match. 

If  any  career  counselors  have  reenlistments  which 
were  reported  before  but  for  which  no  credit  was  giv- 
en. and  the  soldier  has  departed  the  station  to  which  he 
was  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  reenlistment,  have  the 
SIB  people  resubmit  a pass  record  transaction  on  tbe 
soldier  and  it  should  'take."  These  reenlistments 
should  then  appear  on  the  next  monthly  reenlistment 
roster  (DCSPER  398  Report). 

Nonavailability  Statements 

CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  can  continue  to  use  non- 
available  statements  from  one  service  hospital  to  ob- 
tain care  at  a civilian  hospital,  even  though  the  civilian 
hospital  may  be  located  within  40  miles  of  a second 
service  hospital  that  could  provide  the  care,  according 
to  DoD  officials. 

At  the  same  time,  these  beneficiaries  are  bcung  en- 
couraged to  us(;  the  second  service  hospital  where  the 
need  care  is  available.  DoD  points  out  that  it  usually 
costs  less  for  both  a beneficiary  and  the  Government 
when  a service  hospital  is  used  rather  than  a civilian 
hospital. 

Computer  Attitudes 

In  May  1974  and  Novc^mber  1975,  HQ  DA  conduct- 
ed Armywide  sample  surveys  to  determine;  soldiers'  at- 
titud(;s  toward  computers  and  their  current  and  future 
uses.  The  results,  compared  with  a 1971  Time  maga- 
zine survey  which  asked  the  same  questions,  indicate 


that  the  overall  credibility  of  computers  is  improving. 

• The  majority  of  those  surveyed  in  1975  felt  that 
computers  had  made  life  better,  (88  percent  officer  and 
80.6  percent  enlisted)  compared  with  71  percent  in 
1971. 

• The  1975  survey  revealed  that  48.4  percent  of  the 
officers  and  22.5  percent  of  the  enlisted  soldiers  had 
jobs  which  required  some  knowledge  of  how  a com- 
puter system  works.  On  the  1971  survey,  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  respondees  said  their  jobs  required  this 
knowledge. 

• More  than  half  the  soldiers  queried  in  1975  (54.2 
percent  officer  and  50.2  percent  enlisted)  said  that 
their  overall  feelings  toward  computers  had  improved 
during  the  past  five  or  ten  years.  While  these  figures 
varied  only  slightly  from  the  1974  survey,  they  differed 
sharply  from  the  37  percent  who  indicated  in  the  1971 
survey  that  their  feelings  had  improved. 

Profile 

National  Safety  Council  investigators  have  come 
up  with  a profile  of  the  drinking  driver  most  likely  to 
cause  a fatal  accident.  Usually  25-35  year  old  male,  he 
is  a heavy  or  problem  drinker  who  generally  prefers 
beer  to  other  alcoholic  beverages.  He  is  probably  a 
high  school  graduate,  who  drives  an  older  car.  He’s 
likely  single,  separated  or  divorced.  He  displays  overly 
aggressive  drinking  habits. 

ASVAB  Films 

By  now  all  copies  of  the  ASVAB  films.  "The  Name 
of  the  Game”  and  "Your  Future  is  Now"  should  have 
been  collected  from  recruiting  stations  and  other  loca- 
tions and  turned  into  the  DRC. 

Pending  a decision  concerning  ways  to  correct 
these  films’  legal  deficiencies,  they  may  not  be  used  for 
public  viewing  in  recruiting  stations,  schools,  or  (jther 
locations. 

Education  Levels 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs.  HQ  DA. 
recently  received  a request  to  provide  information  on 
educational  background  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Army.  The  following  figures  art;  as  of  July,  1976: 

• Less  than  two  years  college:  2024  officers,  7031 
warrant  officers,  and  633,434  EM. 

• Two  years  college:  4289  officers.  3846  warrant 
officers,  21.131  EM. 

• Four  or  more;  years  college:  77,959  officers,  1375 
warrant  officers,  and  11,772  EM. 

This  information  came  from  tapetl  records  avail- 
able at  DA.  OCPA  reports  that  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  5847  records  had  no  entries  or  comments  on 
education  background,  and  that  103  EM  (according  to 
the  record)  have  no  formal  schooling  whatsoever. 
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Marksmanship 

It’s  not  an  enlistment  option,  but  recruiters  should 
know  that  people  can  be  assigned  to  the  US  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit  which  is  headquartered  at  Fort 
Benning  with  detachments  at  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Ord. 

Selection  to  the  unit  is  normally  accomplished  af- 
ter a 120-day  TOY  period  of  firing  and  evaluation.  Peo- 
ple requesting  consideration  must  complete  BCT,  AIT 
and  have  been  awarded  a PMOS.  Assignment  to  the 
unit  is  normally  for  a three  year  period.  The  only  com- 
mon denominator  for  those  assigned  is  excellence  in 
marksmanship. 


Reenlistment  Management 

Since  September  1,  the  Enlisted  Year  Group  Man- 
agement Reenlistment  procedures  for  people  who  want 
to  reenlist  or  extend  for  more  than  12  months  are  eas- 
ier and  better. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  soldiers  on  their  first 
terms  were  categorized  as  Group  I or  Group  II  (see 
June  RSrCCJournal,  pp.  26-27).  Instead,  soldiers  are 
managed  on  the  basis  of  MOS  strength  (over,  balanced, 
shortage). 

With  certain,  few  exceptions,  all  applications  for 
reenlistment  or  extension  beyond  12  months  is  handled 
telephonically.  DA  message  240400Z  August  1976  has 
the  details. 


Bicentennial  Minute 

Golonel  Shirley  R.  Heinze,  USAREC  chief  of  staff, 
will  appear  on  CBS-TV  to  narrate  a Bicentennial  Min- 
ute highlighting  the  career  of  Mary  Corbin  — First 
Woman  Warrior.  Scheduled  air  date  is  17  November. 

JOBREC  Moves  On 

The  Army's  Job  Recognition  (JOBREC)  program 
has  expanded  to  include  people  in  the  Transportation 
Corps. 

People  assigned  as  transport  and  marine  craft  op- 
erators and  mechanics,  aviation  maintenance,  and  ter- 
minal operations  personnel  can  apply  their  Army  train- 
ing and  work  experience  toward  completing  appren- 
ticeship requirements  for  civilian  jobs. 

'The  Transportation  School  at  Fort  Eiistis  nego- 
tiated agreements  with  over  400  commercial  organiza- 
tions employing  persons  with  transportation  skills. 
This  program,  unlike  the  first  JOBREC  program  for 
engineers,  serves  as  a type  of  job  referral  service.  It  as- 
sists individuals  leaving  the  service  in  getting  jobs  and 
provitles  a basis  for  seeking  advanced  lev(;l  placement 
in  industry  for  Army  training  and  experience. 

Specific  MOS  involved  include  7lN,  6lC,  67B, 
67C.  33B  and  33C.  Further  inhjrmation  should  be  avail- 
able at  post  education  centers. 


Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  avail- 
able for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only. 
All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  coun- 
selors on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander, 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D, 
Ft.  Sheridan,  Ilk,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Cen- 
ter in  accordance  with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are  small  (11”  X 14”). 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  301  Folder.  The  Army  Service  School  Reenlist- 
ment Option 

RPI  302  Folder.  Your  career  decision. 

RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 

RPI  306  Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of  val- 
ue, you  value  yourself  more. 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the  long- 
est I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 

RPI  308  Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  313  Poster.  I like  going  to  school  and  getting  paid 
for  it. 

RPI  317  Poster.  Now  I’ll  be  working  near  home. 

RPI  319  Poster.  I’d  like  to  live  in  Europe.  Not  just 
visit. 

RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  1 want  to  be. 

RPI  332  Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  341  Folder.  Berlin  Brigade. 

RPI  343  Folder.  Old  Guard. 

RPI  345  Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option. 

RPI  347  Folder.  Overseas. 

RPI  356  Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2” 

RPI  357  Label.  Career  Counseling  9” 

RPI  358  Label.  Career  Counseling  1” 

RPI  366  Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  things  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  373  Booklet.  Spouses  Prestige  Brochure. 

RPI  383  Poster.  The  best  way  to  see  Europe  is  to  live 
and  work  there. 

RPI  385  Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  now. 

RPI  386  Poster.  Patches,  (large.) 

RPI  921  Poster.  Start  college  while  you’re  serving. 
RPI  951  Label.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow,  The 
United  States  Army. 

Please  note  that  the  above  listed  reenlistment  RPIs 
are  the  only  reenlistment  RPIs  presently  available  for 
requisitioning. 
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Field  Artillery  Crewman 


13  Bang- 

Everyone  who  joins  the  Army 
will  go  through  some  sort  of  basic 
training.  And  everyone  who  does  not 
become  an  infantryman  will  ask, 
"Why  do  I have  to  know  infantry 
squad  tactics?  I'm  going  to  be  a cook 
(or  MP)  (or  mechanic)  (or  clerk).” 

Some  years  ago,  the  people  of 
TRADOC  (Training  and  Doctrine 
Command)  began  wondering  the 
same  thing.  Their  reasoning  was, 
"An  infantryman  needs  to  know  in- 
fantry squad  tactics,  but  it  doesn’t 
do  an  artilleryman  much  good  — 
let’s  stress  artillery-related  subjects 
in  basic  training  to  the  future  artil- 
lerymen.” One  thing  led  to  another, 
and  the  eventual  result  was  One  Sta- 
tion Unit  Training  (OSUT)  where, 
for  example,  all  people  going  into  a 
field  artillery  MOS  take  all  their 
training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

In  addition  to  teaching  only 
what  was  needed,  there  were  two 
other  benefits;  it  takes  less  time  to 
produce  a school-trained  artillery 
crewman,  and  less  time  means  less 
money  needed. 

There  is  no  longer  an  eight- 
week  basic  combat  training  (BCT) 
phase  and  an  eight-week  advanced 
individual  training  (AIT)  phase  for 
artillery  crewmen  — now  it’s  one 
12-week  phase  for  training  people  in 
MOS  13B  (also  known  as  13  Bang). 

Training  day  number  one  for 
the  prospective  13B  begins  in  the 
usual  way:  it  includes  classes  on 
wearing  the  uniform,  drill  and  cere- 
monies, and  so  on,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes an  introduction  to  the  105mm 
towed  howitzer.  Throughout  the  12 
weeks,  only  subjects  that  are  essen- 
tial to  13B  job  performance  are 
taught:  from  both  BCT  and  AIT 
phases,  23  subjects  were  considered 
to  be  critical  for  the  artillery  crew- 
man. 

From  the  BCT  phase.  12  sub- 
jects were  kept: 

• Qualify  with  the  M-16  rifle; 

• Qualify  with  the  hand  gre- 
nade; 

• Apply  the  four  first  aid  life 


saving  procedures; 

• Wear,  clear  and  check  the 
protective  mask; 

• Camouflage  self  and  equip- 
ment: 

• Prepare  individual  defensive 
positions: 

• React  to  and  move  under  di- 
rect and  indirect  fire; 

• Select  temporary  battlefield 
positions: 

• Achieve  physical  fitness  stan- 
dards appropriate  to  the  field  artil- 
lery mission; 

• Complete  the  tactical  road 
march; 

• Use  challenge  and  password; 

and 

• Observe  and  report  informa- 
tion. 

From  the  AIT  phase,  11  subjects 
remain: 

• Prepare  howitzer  for  firing: 

• Perform  duties  of  cannoneer 
during  firing: 

• March  order  after  firing: 

• Perform  operator-level  main- 
tenance on  howitzer; 

• Maintain  section  equipment: 

• Maintain  fire  control  equip- 
ment: 

• Prepare  ammunition  for  fir- 
ing: 

• Operate  and  maintain  field 
telephones: 

• Install  and  maintain  internal 
field  communications; 

• Engage  a target  with  the  M-60 
machinegun:  and 

• Engage  a target  with  a .50 
caliber  machinegun  on  a self-pro- 
pelled howitzer. 

"What  we’ve  done  is  take  those 


subjects  peculiar  to  training  as  a 
13B,  and  interspersed  them  with  the 
other  subjects,  such  as  first  aid  and 
PT,  all  through  the  12  weeks,  to  pro- 
duce a soldier  who  is  also  a quali- 
fied 13B,”  said  ILT  Gary  Rodriguez, 
assistant  operations  officer  of  the 
Field  Artillery  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Sill.  “To  compress  all  this  train- 
ing into  12  weeks,  the  first  21  days  of 
training  are  straight  through,  con- 
centrated training." 

“We  cut  out  the  non-essential, 
and  teach  only  what’s  needed.” 

Lieutenant  Rodriguez  pointed 
out  one  more  new  twist  to  the  train- 
ing of  artillery  crewmen:  "By  the 
time  a soldier  has  finished  his  first 
eight  weeks  of  training,  he  usually 
knows  the  type  of  unit  he’s  going  to 
be  assigned  to,  and  we  tailor  his  last 
four  weeks  of  training  accordingly.” 

If,  for  example,  a man  is  identi- 
fied as  going  to  a self-propelled  artil- 
lery unit,  he  then  gets  only  training 
related  to  self-propelled  weapons. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  those 
who  are  to  be  assigned  to  a towed 
artillery  unit.  Called  Assignment 
Oriented  Training,  the  last  four 
weeks  are  of  intensive  training  di- 
rectly related  to  the  soldier’s  first 
assignment. 

No  matter  where  an  artillery- 
man’s first,  second  or  last  assign- 
ment may  be,  it  will  always  be  in 
support  of  the  infantry,  and  Fort  Sill 
will  continue  to  teach  the  dignity 
that  was  expressed  on  a hand-let- 
tered sign  carried  by  a 105mm  bat- 
tery in  Vietnam,  “Artillery  lends 
dignity  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
a vulgar  brawl." 
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